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An Experiment in Discipline. 
By Frances W. Lewis. 


Some years ago it was my fortune to be appointed 
preceptress in a free academy in a small town in one of 
the Middle states. The school numbered about one 
hundred pupils in three grades, with a few post-gradu- 
ate students, who were doing additional work in prepar- 
ation for college. The preceptress had charge of the 
girls’ study-room, and heard:all her classes there. The 
principal had, in the same way, charge of the boys’ 
study-room, and the lady assistant had a recitation- 
room. 

At the final interview with the board of education, at 
which I definitely accepted the position, I received inti- 
mations that I was not to recline on a bed of roses. My 
predecessor had almost literally died in the harness. 
she had taught in the town for more than forty years, 
had seen all her family laid away in its little hillside 
cemetery, and was over sixty years old. That summer 
she had drilled her last graduating class, heard them 
read their essays, and seen them receive their diplomas, 
and then had laid herself down on her bed and died in 
less than two weeks. 

“You will find some things to correct in the disci- 
pline of the girls,” had hesitantly ventured the superin- 
tendent; “‘ Miss A 

“Was a most excellent and cultured woman, whom 
our girls would do well to imitate,” interrupted the 
president of the board. 

“Exactly,” rejoined the superintendent, “but I fear 
the girls did not always appreciate her excellencies.” 
But nothing more was said on the subject at the time, 
and I was left to my own conjectures as to what sort of 
condition of affairs I should find in my school-room. 


MY COLLEAGUES IN THE WORK. 


When I met my colleagues on the Saturday before 
the school opened, I found them both also new to the 
school. The principal had been in town a month or 
more, becoming acquainted with the pupils, studying 
records of individuals and of classes, and, as far as pos- 
sible, preparing for the emergencies which were sure to 
arise. The assistant was a resident of the town, pro- 
moted from one of the grammar schools, acquainted 
with the most of the pupils, having had some of them 
under her care, but not at all acquainted with the cus- 
toms of the academy. She could tell me that Miss 
A ’s failing senses had not always, so report went, 
been quick enough to detect all the mischief that fun- 
loving girls were able to invent, but further than that I 
could learn nothing. 


My good-natured landlady was more explicit, when 
I cautiously intimated that I should like to know a little 


more clearly what I had to expect. She had boarded a 
former assistant, and her daughter had recently been 








graduated from the school. She gave me a picture of 
a gentle, mild old lady, with failing eyes and dull ears, 
with all her weakening powers concentrated on the 
class immediately in front of her; and, unless the fun 
became so uproarious as to distract her attention, al- 
lowing the mischief-makers behind to work out their 
own sweet wills. They had even gone so far the pre- 
vious year,so she had been told,as to make a practice of 
playing cards there in study hours, until some of the 
older girls, scandalized at such proceedings, had threat- 
ened to expose them if they persisted in such lawless- 
ness. 
A PROBLEM. 


Here was a serious problem. How it was to be 
solved I did not know, so I resolved upon a masterly 
inactivity. I would do nothing until I was sure it was 
the right thing, and meanwhile I would watch as closely 
as my years of experience in the school-room gave me 
power to do. 

My school-room was a long, narrow one, with nar- 
row aisles, three double rows of desks, seating sixty pu- 
pils, and four long setteees in front for recitation seats. 
Just the room to give every advantage to the planner of 
mischief, and none at all to the teacher, unless I may ex- 
cept the platform, which was unusually high, and ex- 
tended across one end of the room. 

The seats were all full on Monday morning, and the 
pupils were classified from their last year’s record, and 
set to work as speedily as possible without allowing 
much time for visiting. Books were prescribed and 


‘lessons assigned on the first day, and at the close of the 


third, classes were running fairly well, with but few 
hitches in the program. Not so, however, the disci- 
pline. I had allowed the girls to take, temporarily, 
such seats as they could find vacant; had done nothing 
except to call to order when noise was unbearable, and 
had been studying the situation. There were no marks 
to use as motives and to call attention of parents to dis- 
order. No reports were sent home except the pass- 
cards at the end of the half year, and those contained 
no record of deportment. I had only the motives of 
self-respect, and sense of right and propriety to appeal 
to. The most healthful motives, and when sustained 
by strong public opinion, the strongest; but how to 
rouse and sustain a proper public opinion was the prob- 
lem. 
A FRANK TALK. 

At the close of the third day I dismissed my class a 
little early, and called the girls to order. I then told 
them that I had noticed that they had been watching 


the new teachers most carefully and making up.their 
minds about them, and I wondered if they realized that 


the teachers had been watching them as carefuily, and 
for the same purpose. They were evidently taken back 
at that suggestion, and were a little doubtful as to the 
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impression they had made. I called their attention to 
the fact that I had said nothing about deportment, and 
told them I had been waiting to see what their ideas of 
good order were, and whether they coincided with 
mine. A deprecating murmur showed that they did 
not care to have their standard of good order inferred 
from the past three days’ behavior, and a question to 
that effect brought out a decided “ No.” When I asked 
why they had not kept good order, one timidly respond- 
ed, “I forgot.” Another frankly said, “ Why, we have 


smost of us been away all summer, and haven't seen each 


other, and there has been ever so mtich that we wanted 
to tell.” I admitted that that was natural, but ques- 
tioned whether that was the purpose for which they 
«came to school, and whether the remainder of their 
visiting ought not to be done out of school. Finding 
them inclined to be reasonable, | inquired how many 
would try next day to live up to their own standard of 
good order, so that I might know what it was. The 
promise was unanimous, and I dismissed them in good 
thumor with me and with themselves. 


IMPROVEMENT. 


The next day showed a slight improvement, but by 
mo means an orderly school. At the close of the day, in 
answer to the question, How many thought that the 
order of the room had been good thruout the day, 
mo one responded. To the question, How many 
thought their own individual order had been good, two 
or three rose, most of them newcomers, and strangers 
to the other girls. When I inquired for reasons after 
their promise of the night before, the universal response 
was, “We forgot.” They promised, however, to re- 
member better next day, and were dismissed. 

Friday gave but little better results than Thursday, 


and for the same reason. So at the opening of school 


on Monday morning I told them that in order to help 


‘them in keeping their promise, I should ask each of 


them at the close of school to write down on a slip of 
paper how she had succeeded in keeping herself in 
order during the day, and that I should ask for this little 
report each day of the week. In order to obtain per- 
fect honesty in the report, I made it clear that I did not 
intend to attach any penalty to a failure to keep order; 


‘that I believed they were trying to do what they thought 


was right, but that I hoped the necessity of writing 


down their failures would help their memories. 


On the part of a small majority, I found a decided im- 
provement during the week. They were honestly try- 
ing to do what they thought was right, tho often over- 
taken by sudden temptation and forgetfulness. But the 
novelty of the thing had passed for quite a number, and 
there were several groups that must be broken up or I 
saw the improvement would be only temporary. The 
idle few who preferred the excitement of mischief to the 
dullness of good order, seated among those who were 
most easily led astray, formed centers of disorder. The 


seating of the room must be changed. 


A STORM IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Preferring that the breaking up of groups should 
seem incidental, rather than purposed, I tried various 
plans of alphabetical seating by classes, until I found 
one that would fairly meet the difficulty. I posted a 
copy of this upon the door on Friday afternoon, just 
before the close of school, telling the girls that I had 
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now arranged the permanent seating of the room, alpha- 
betically by classes, and that I should expect, on Mon- 
day morning, to find them in their new places as marked 
on the plan on the door. 

For a moment the suddenness of the blow bewildered 
them, then a “ madder ” set of girls was never seen. It 
was an innovation entirely unheard of! From time im- 
memorial the girls of that school had been allowed to 
choose their seats and their seatmates. I had no right 
to do such a thing! They buzzed about the plan in full 
hearing of my desk, spitting out spiteful remarks, la- 
menting the separation from their bosom friefids, and 
mourning over the injustice with which they were treat- 
ed. A few moved their books quietly and went home; 
some refused to touch theirs, and loudly declared that 
I couldn’t make them. Others took theirs home, pro- 
testing that they never would come back; no, never! 
Not one gave me a friendly or a pleasant look us she 
went out. Not one spoke to me. They passed my 
desk, heads high in air, in utter disdain. 

I was surprised at the storm I had roused. I had not 
known what an ancient custom I was violating, and had 
intended in all my movements to keep the good will 
and sympathy of the girls. I was convinced that the 
step was a necessary one, but if I had known how they 
would feel about it, I should have postponed it until the 
majority of them recognized the necessity and author- 
ized the change; however, the thing was done, and must 
be sustained. I spoke with the principal about it, and 
was assured of his perfect support. The assistant I 
knew was with me, for I had done nothing without first 
talking it over with her, for the sake of her knowledge 
of the individual girls. I realized that a large propor- 
tion of the excitement would expend itself in talk before 
Monday morning, and I prepared myself to handle what 
remained very firmly. 

LITTLE SYMPATHY FROM PARENTS. 

I learned afterward that the malcontents had received 
very little sympathy. A large party of them had gone 
directly to the superintendent’s office from the school- 
room, and had been told that I had entire control of the 
matter, and had doubtless good reasons for what I had 
done; that the only thing for them to do was to accept 
my regulations, and obey them cheerfully. Hoping for 
more sympathy with ancient customs from the president 
of the board, they had gone to his office, and found that 
he was attending court in a neighboring county and 
would not be at home for some days. Fathers and 
mothers said to them, “ Miss A let you do too 
much as you pleased, and I am glad you have some one 
who will make you do as she pleases.” And one indig- 
nant maiden aunt, one of Miss A ’s most loyal pu- 
pils in the days of her prime, with high sense of wrong 
and little tact, had said to a group of indignant girls, 
“ You girls worried poor Miss A ’s life out of her, 
and now I hope you’ve got your match. I hope she'll 
worry you as much as you did Miss A “¢ 

Met thus with cold water on all sides, the fire of the 
girls’ indignation was pretty thoroly quenched before 
Monday morning, and I found them all in their appoint- 
ed seats, if not friendly, at least not defiant. The new 
arrangement was an improvement. There was less in- 
attention to work, and less play. At night I found a 
most humble petition on my desk, begging me to re- 
store them to their old seats and seatmates, “as they had 
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always been accustomed to it.” This gave me just the 
opportunity I wished, and I took time at the close of 
school on Tuesday for a talk with them. 

I told them I had no intention of annoying them, or 
of curtailing their pleasures in the arrangement that I 
had made, and that I desired only to help them. I had 
noticed both from what Ihad seen and from their reports 
that their efforts at self-control and good order had been 
sadly hampered by their surroundings. It is not easy, 
when one has a sympathetic friend at one’s elbow, to 
refrain from calling her attention when something pleas- 
ant occurs, or from asking her a question when one 
comes to mind. I knew that they realized, as I did, that 
school was the place for quiet, uninterrupted study, for 
learning self-control, and adherence to duty, and that it 
was my duty to help them learn this by giving them the 
most helpful surroundings and the greatest freedom 
from temptation; when I saw that they were fully able 
to keep themselves in order in their present seats, I 
should be willing to consider the feasibility of allowing 
them to return to the old plan, if they still wished it. 
This suggestion of a possible return to old customs, tho 
dependent upon their own conduct as to time, restored 
friendly feelings and put an end to all active opposition. 


AN AID TO GOOD FEELING. 


At about this time I took another step to increase 
kindly feeling, and give me more of a hold on the girls 
individually. The town was situated in a very romantic 
spot. A narrow river-gorge, rising steeply on both 
sides, with numerous rocks, caves, and glens, a canal, 
and several islands, was on one side, and on the other a 
succession of hills, stretching away to the mountains. 
I knew that there must be many lovely spots and fine 
views within walking distance, so I told the girls that I 
wanted to explore the neighborhood in a series of after- 
noon walks, and that I should like to do it under their 
guidance. Consequently, on every suitable afternoon 
I should be glad of the company of as many of them as 
could spare time for a walk of an hour or more, and I 
should leave the direction of the walk to them. Rains 
were frequent in that section, but we usually found op- 
portunity for two or three such walks a week, and be- 
fore winter set in, I had gained a good knowledge of the 
locality, and a much better acquaintance with the girls. 
Sometimes we had a party of fifteen or twenty, some- 
times not more than a small half dozen; but individuals 
varied so that most of them went occasionally, and I 
saw them as they were with each other, and with the 
least possible restraint. Indeed, restraint under such 
circumstances would have been impossible; as, for in- 
stance, when it was necessary, in order to get my some- 
what unwieldly body into a certain “ robber’s cave,” for 
two girls from above to tug at my arms while two others 
“boosted” below. They enjoyed it, however, and so 
did I. 

INCREASING DESIRE TO DO RIGHT. 


The sympathy thus developed soon showed 
itself in the school-room in the increasing desire 
to do what I thought was right, and the dis- 
cipline of the rest of the year was not diff- 
cult. The girls’ standard of good order and self-control 
had to be gradually raised, and there were a few who 
had never had any desire for self-control, who often 


needed reminders, and sometimes something stronger; © 


but, on the whole, we worked together in harmony, im- 
proving in one direction and then in another. We near- 
ly eliminated whispering, except for good cause, by, a 
compact. I was to grant permission whenever a certain 
sign was made. They were not to whisper until per- 
mission was given, and not to make the sign unless the 
whispering was necessary to the furtherance of school 
work, and was but a momentary interruption. The 
working of the compact had to be very carefully 
watched for a time, as the judgment of some of the girls 
was very uncertain on the question of necessity, and the 
consciences of others were very elastic as to the time re- 
quired. But a few personal admonitions and little pri- 
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vate talks, for which our excursions often gave oppor- 

tunity, usually set mattres right on a friendly basis, and 

—— the girls in question to more firmness in right 
oing. 

The nightly reports were, for the most part, contin- 
ued, but so varied as to make them apply directly to the 
point in order, for which we were at the time especially 
working. With this variation, the girls did not seem to 
get tired of them, and they gave me an insight into the 
minds of individuals, which was often helpful. The 
order of the room steadily improved, tho we were not 
a model school in that respect. That could have hardly 
been expected under the circumstances, except under an 
old-fashioned rigorous rule that made order an end, and 
not a means. Yet, eternal vigilance was as necessary 
here as elsewhere. One afternoon a distinct impression 
of peppermint was brought to my brain. It was not a 
fleeting impression; on the contrary, it continued most 
of the afternoon. Soat the time for reports I suggested 
that they include in them the statement whether they 
had eaten anything in school during the day. Blushes 
and conscious looks were numerous. Someone had 
passed some popcorn; another had cfrculated a bag of 
candy. No one had eaten much, but nearly all had par- 
taken of something. The shame at being overtaken in 
such a childish fault was sufficient, and I had no occa- 
sion to mention the matter again, tho the girls occasion- 
ally hinted that they would like to report on eating 
again, so as to show how good they were. 


A FIRST OF APRIL INCIDENT. 


Thus, by watching closely and checking offences 
against order as they occurred, I gradually helped the 
girls to a higher standard of conduct, and led them to 
keep themselves up to their standard as nearly as pos- 
sible. Yet, the spirit of mischief would sometimes blind 
their eyes. They had been in the habit of using consid- 
erable license on the first of April, and some of them 
seemed to think that ordinary rules did not hold on that 
day. When the morning was about half over I received 
a note from the assistant, telling me that there was much 
excitement in the dressing-room, which adjoined her 
recitation-room. I concluded that some joke was pre- 
paring, but did not investigate. The dressing-room 
was small, and easily crowded; so when it was time to 
dismiss, I told those who had not been into the dress- 
ing-room since they left their garments there in the 
morning, to rise and pass. They were some time in re- 
appearing, and various sounds of mirth came across the 
hall; but I waited until the assistant signaled me that 
the coast was clear, and then senf in those who had been 
in the dressing-room only for necessary purposes, and 
had not remained there unnecessarily. When they were 
gone, I sent in all the remainder who had been engaged 
in preparing any April-fool jokes there. The culprits 
sat statuelike when the room was cleared, evidently ex- 
pecting a lecture, but I said nothing. They had sewed 
up with heavy thread one or both cloak sleeves for some 
twenty girls, and had lost all the fun of seeing their dis- 
comfiture. They had also about fifteen minutes less 
than usual in which to eat their dinners, and were im- 
pressed with a sense of the omniscience of teachers, and 
of the difficulty of the way of the transgressor. One or 
two of them grumbled a little to me afterward, because 
I would not let them have their fun, but they were rea- 
sonable enough to admit that such was out of place 
there. 

The old method of seating was not resumed. it was 
suggested once, but the girls themselves decided that 
they were not ready for it. Personal reasons calling me 
elsewhere, I left the school at the close of the year, but 
it was with decided reluctance. I felt that, with the be- 
ginning we had made, we could, in a year or two, have 
had a school that would almost govern itself. As it 
was, I have had letters from a number of those girls 
since, thanking me for trusting them, for teaching them 
to think what was right, and for helping them to do the 
richt. 
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Success in the Private School Field. 


Some Practical Aspects of the Problem. 


Can a private school be made a success, both as re- 
gards the quality of scholarship attained and the finan- 
cial returns? Many are trying to solve this question, 
and may be giad to consider some practical aspects of 
the case, taken from the experience of one who is still 
at work on the problem. 

Before opening a school, I had a position which gave 
me experience in the practical business of conducting 
one, and which brought me in contact with many of its 
patrons; and this has since been a great advantage to 
me. 

LOCATION. 


After most careful investigation,a location was decid- 
ed upon in a part of the city thickly populated with the 
well-to-do class, people caring for the best things, and 
able to pay for them. There was no good school of 
any size in the neighborhood, so competition was re- 
duced to a minimum. I consider the wise selection of 
a location a most important element of success. 

For my adviser and financial reference, I am fortu- 
nate in having a successful business man, from whom I 
have ‘gained many helpful ideas. He advised me to 
spend half my capital in advertising, and then to be very 
careful to live up exactly to the advertisement. 


MANNER OF ADVERTISING. 


With this advice in view, I advertised largely, thru a 
reliable agency, placing my notices in the city papers 
only, as | wished no boarding pupils. Besides the daily 
papers, I have found the local church papers a good 
medium. My experience is, that the best time to ad- 
vertise is from the first of August until the middle of 
October. Once a year I place an announcement in the 
educational edition of one of the city dailies, taking 
about a hundred-line space and using display type. 
This costs from fifteen to twenty dollars; but besides 
the announcement, one can always have a reading no- 
tice. I buy a quantity of these papers, and send marked 
copies to all my patrons, and to any others whom I es- 
pecially wish to interest. 

The school circulars have always been a subject of 
much importance to me. I prepare them with the 
greatest care, having them arranged and printed in at- 
tractive style, and changing cover and general appear- 
ance yearly. These have been sent by mail to all desir- 
able homes within eight or ten blocks of the school. In 
addition to this, from time to time, I have sent out cards 
or special announcements, thus keeping the school con- 
stantly before the public. 

This year I have obtained the names and addresses 
of about thirty physicians in the vicinity of the school 
and have sent a carefully-worded note to each one, with 
a few circulars, asking him to place them in his office 
or waiting-room. 

After trying to profit by the first part of the advice 
of my business friend to advertise largely, I did not for- 
get the second part—to live up to the advertisement. 


SMALL BEGINNINGS, 


The school was begun on a very small scale in but ° 


one room, with four pupils; but that room was on the 
second floor on a main street, and just as pretty as I 
could make it, with bright carpet and inexpensive cur- 
tains and a piano, which I was fortunate enough to 
have, because some one wanted it stored. 

All of the school furniture which I ‘had at first was 
second-hand; but it had been renovated, and was fresh 
and bright. Very soon I found that one room would 
not accommodate us, so I took another adjoining the 
first, and for two years these were the home of the 
school. In that time our numbers grew from four to 
sixteen, and larger quarters were needed. I gave up 
my rooms in the spring, stored my furniture, and went 
to a Summer school, to study the most advanced meth- 
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ods of teaching, that I might keep out of the ruts into 
which it is so easy to run a private school. 

Early in the fall I returned to the city, and found a 
handsome house, unusually well adapted to my pur- 
pose, a block from where the school had been. The 
rent was high, but having school-rooms in that neigh- 
borhood was also very expensive, so I decided upon the 
house, which was so arranged that I could rent three 
suites, of two rooms each, and still have spacious 
school-rooms, with a gymnasium, a laboratory, a kin- 
dergarten, and a living apartment. 

This move proved to be so advantageous that the 
school doubled its number, and now, at the end of the 
second year in the new house, or the fourth year of the 
school, we have fifty-two pupils enrolled, with good 
prospects for the coming year. 


TEACHING FORCE, 


The first year much of the teaching I did myself, with 
the help of specialists in French, Latin, drawing, and 
singing. These all came at stated hours for their 
classes. We now have five regular teachers, besides 
hour teachers in special branches. Some of our best 
colleges are represented on the faculty, and our course 
prepares for college entrance. In choosing a teacher, 
] have always made my selection after a personal inter- 
view, and | have endeavored to discover whether the 
personality of the candidate would be helpful and in- 
spiring, as well as to learn of her scholarship and train- 
ing. 

The opening of colleges for women has greatly 
changed all private schools for girls. None but thoroly 
good ones can survive. College-entrance examinations 
are exacting, and preparatory schools must bring their 
students up to the standard. 


THE SOCIAL SIDE. 


The social idea has been prominent in the school, and 
many entertainments have been given, to interest the 
parents in the institution, and to strengthen school 

spirit among the girls. Illustrated lectures of travel 
which have an educational value have also been given 
from time to time. We have made many historical pil- 
grimages near by, and taken excursions for nature 
study; but the most popular outing is the annual picnic, 
which is always eagerly anticipated. 

This spring, a party of ten girls and two teachers 
took a three-days’ trip to Washington. All the details 
of the trip were arranged for us by one of the railroad 
companies, and we found, upon our arrival, that every- 
thing had been prepared for us, so that we could give 
ourselves up to pleasure and sightseeing. The trip 
was so successful that on’ the way home the girls were 
planning one for Niagara Falls next year; so that these 
educational trips may become a feature of the school. 

THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 

When one succeeds, friends often lay it to good luck; 
but the initiated know that success comes instead from 
a careful consideration of the demands of the public and 
a steady attempt to meet those demands. Constant 
thought must be given to one’s work; one’s very life 
must go into it, or success cannot be won in this day of 
specialists and of sharp competition. 

No one should open a school without enough capital 
in both money and patience to work very hard for at 
least five years without expecting more than a bare liv- 
ing. If one succeeds in that time in making a reputa- 
tion, easier years should follow. 

Scholarship is an essential for the principal, but 
joined with this must be practical good sense and busi- 
ness ability, if one, would succeed in conducting 4 
school. , 





It is clearly the law of our nature, that thetriumphs of 
intellect are to be gained only by laborious thought, 
and by the gains of one generation being made the 
starting point for the acquisiton of the next. 

Duke of Argyll. 
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The Moral and Physical Health of the Girl at School. 


SYMPOSIUM OF SUGGESTIONS DRAWN FROM THE EXPERIENCES OF SUCCESSFUL PRINCIPALS OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 


A girls’ boarding-school life usually covers the years 
of highest development as regards health and general 
fitness for life work. In consideration of this fact, the 
physiological side of that life is recognized by both par- 
ents and teachers as of the highest importance. For 
the sake of comparing the ideas of experienced teach- 
ers on this subject, questions relating to the physiolog- 
ical, the social, and the supervisory side of the girls’ life 
in a boarding school were sent to the principals of a 
large number of private schools for girls in various 
parts of the country. Many replies have been received, 
and the results show a very general agreement as to 

lans for developing the highest type of womanhood. 

The following are the questions: 

PHYSIOLOGICAL, 

What special means are employed in your school for the promo- 
tion of general health? Are pupils, as a class, stronger after 
being in the school for a time than on entering? Do you have 
a school physician or a trained nurse? What is done in the 
way of gymnastics, athletics, and physical culture? Are out- 
of-door sports encouraged? Do the girls take daily walks? 
If so, how far, and at what rate? What is the general charac- 
ter of the food? Do you find that pupils are healthier with 
dinner at night or in the middle of the day? Do pupils sleep, 
one or two in a room, or in large rooms? Do they sleep in 
single or double beds? What is the retiring time? The time 
of rising? Do i wear a prescribed costume? Are they 
allowed to wear what they please? Are they allowed to wear 
corsets or tight shoes? 

SOCIAL, 

How much are pupils allowed to visit each others’ rooms? 
What are they given or allowed among themselves? What 
with outsiders present? Are the girls allowed to receive calls 
from young men? Are they allowed to make frequent visits 
home or elsewhere? How often are parents allowed to visit 
at the school? Are pupils allowed to attend the theater or 
other outside amusements? If so, how often? 


SUPERVISION, 


Are pupils allowed to leave grounds unattended? Do they 
study without a teacher in the room? Are the doors of their 


sleeping-rooms closed at night? Are pupils allowed unlimited 
spending money? Are they free to buy what they wish in the 
way of eatables? Are their rooms under supervision at all 
times? 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 

In most of the schools from which replies have been 
received, exercise, both in the open air and gymnasium, 
is required. 

A daily walk is required of from half an hour to an 
hour, the speed being such as to make this rea] exercise. 
Basket ball, golf, and tennis are encouraged in addition 
to the walk. The verdict is general that girls are 
stronger, physically, after living for a time the regular 
life of the boarding school than they were on leaving 
home. A trained nurse is constantly employed in some 
schools; in some only when occasion requires, but 
nearly every school employs a physician, who lives 
either in the building or near by. Opinion is divided 
as to the best time for the hearty meal of the day, night 
being the dinner time in rather the larger number of 
schools. In every school reported pupils sleep in sin- 
gle beds, tho often two sleep in a room; in some cases 
three or four. 

Early rising and early retiring is the rule in every 
case. Nine-thirty seems to be the most popular time 
for retiring, tho some principals say “as near nine as 
possible;” others, “lights positively out at ten.” The 
pupils of the various school rise, some at 6:30, some at 
6:45, many at 7, and none later than 7:30. 

Few schools require pupils to wear a prescribed cos- 
tume. Corsets are\usually allowed, but not lacing, and 
some principals discourage their use. 

Girls are in nearly all schools allowed to visit each 

ther’s rooms during recreation hours. They study, 
in most cases, under the eye of a teacher during certain 
prescribed hours. Most schools do not allow pupils 
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to receive calls from young men unless introduced by Wt bell rings at 7. Corsets are allowed, but not tight lacing. Of 


letters from parents. t'requent visits home on the part 
of pupils is either discouraged or absolutely forbidden; 
but parents are welcomed at the school either Saturdays 
or at any time. 

There is general agreement in the matter of enter- 
tainments; pupils have many among themselves, and a 
few outside. In places where it is possible, pupils at- 
tend the theater or the best concerts occasionally; sel- 
dom oftener than once a month. 

Effort is made by almost all principals to supply the 
table with simple, wholesome food, plenty of it, and as 
varied as possible. Pupils are not usually allowed to 
buy eatables, except fruit, and perhaps a small amount 
of candy. Spending money is sometimes limited in 
amount, often not, but in no instance is extraavgance 
allowed. 

SOME OF THE LETTERS. 


Many letters have accompanied the answers, which 
show how deeply interested in these points the teachers 
of these schools are. The principal of Boxwood school, 
Old Lyme, Conn., says: 


“In seven years, I have not had a case of sickness in the 
school; in fact, never since it was opened. I consider that 
girls are in much better health while in boarding school. Reg- 
ular hours, good, substantial food, and plenty of outdoor air 
and exercise will make any girl well and strong.” 


Miss C. E. Mason, principal of the school for girls 
at “ The Castle,” Tarrytown, New York, writes: 


“ The entire life at The Castle is based upon the family idea. 
The number is limited, and that number is divided into two 
families in separate houses, with ladies in charge of each. The 
school part is in a third building, so that when the girls are 
out at three._P. M., they leave desk, etc., behind them, and re- 
tire to home circles. Pupils have plenty of open-air exercises, 
tennis, basket ball, golf, cricket, and hand ball under a resident 
teacher of athletics and sports. They are in better health after 
being in school for a time. We have a school physician, and 
for the rare cases) requiring a trained nurse, one‘is procured 
from the city. We have a resident trainer, and two house 
mothers, to watch and care for the health of girls. Out-of- 
door sports are encouraged in every way; we also have a rid- 
ing teacher and eight trained, safe horses at command of the 
riding class. The girls take walks, play games, or ride, ac- 
cording to their strength and needs as determined by the 
pies director. 

‘ood is wholesome, sensible, and as varied as possible. As 
regard time of dinner, both plans have been tried. We now 
have dinner at 6 P. M., and have never had better results than 
now. Pupils sleep in single beds, usually two in a room, tho 
we have some single rooms. Lights are out at 9:30; rising 


course athletics call for a regular suit and no corsets, 

Pupils are allowed to visit each others rooms for an hour 
after luncheon, for an hour before dinner, and from 8:30 to 9 
in the evening. Dancing is indulged in every evening for a 
short time after dinner. There are literary meetings, musi- 
cales, lectures, etc., among ourselves, some to which outsiders 
are invited, with an occasional reception. Girls receive calls 
from young men Saturdays, if introduced by cards or letters 
from the parents of the girls. Frequent visiting on the part of 
pupils is not allowed; parents are welcome at the school Sat- 
urdays. The girls attend the theater about once a month; but 
oftener if unusually good symphony concerts or grand operas 
are given. 

Pupils do not leave grounds unattended. They study with 
a teacher during the day; without in the evening. The doors 
of their rooms are closed at night. They are allowed fifteen 
cents’ worth of candy per week, or a reasonable amount of 
fresh fruit each Saturday. Their rooms are subject to inspec- 
tion at any time. 


AT THE WALNUT HILL SCHOOL. 


The principal of the Walnut Hill school, Natick, 
Mass., writes: 


All students are examined by the director of physical culture, 
who is from the Boston Normal College of Gymnastics. A 
record is kept, and the results of the examinations at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the year are compared. 

The buildings are heated by a combined system of steam 
(direct heat) and hot air (indirect). The school-room has a 
special ventilating apparatus. The plumbing was put in, ex- 
amined and approved, not only by the examining plumber of 
the town, but by the school physician. . 

The Nobscot spring water is used exclusively on the table. 
Plenty of fresh milk from tested cows is given the girls at all 
times. 

Pupils, as a class, are stronger after being in school than on 
entrance. 

The housekeeper is a trained nurse; a graduate of St. Luke’s 
hospital, New York. 

Pupils have gymnastic practice two afternoons each week 
in winter, with basket ball, tennis, and bicycling, in good 
weather. The gymnastic teacher often varies the practice by 
games, like hare and hounds, etc., etc. The elocution pupils 
are taught breathing exercises; the same is true of music pu- 
pils. Special exercises are prescribed to any student who is 
stooping, or has other physical defect. In the winter, coast- 
ing, skating, and snowballing are enjoyed. No fixed daily 
walk is prescribed, but every student, unless positively unable, 
is expected to be exercising one hour out of doors. A slight 
storm is not an excuse for omitting this exercise. One hour 
is minimum. The study hours are so arranged that from one 
to three and five to seven thirty in the summer students may 
be out. 

The food is plain, but healthful. For breakfast, a variety of 
cereals, or fresh fruit, hot meat, potato, graham bread, white 
bread, and something like corn cake or rye muffins with milk 
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and coffee—mostly milk. A light lunch, bread and butter, 
fruit or ginger bread, is served at recess, in the middle of the 
morning school session. Dinner at noon, with soup, meat, 
and usually three vegetables; often jelly or some simple relish 
for dessert, figs and cream, or pudding, or ice cream and cake; 
occasionally pie; sometimes fruit with nuts. Ice cream and 
candy are given as often as once a week. For supper, some 
hot dish, like scalloped tomato or fish or cream toast, a sauce; 
sometimes cheese, or powder biscuits, cookies, and cake (plain 
cake), cocoa, or milk. Graham or whole wheat and white 
bread are on the table at every meal. Ato P. M. a large 
itcher of milk is set in the dining-room, and most of the girls 
ove a glass with a cracker before .retiring. We have never 
had any trouble with midnight “spreads” or eatables smug- 
gled in. We think the milk at night is one good reason for 
this. We have never tried dinner at night. 

Pupils sleep either in single rooms or two in a large room— 
in single beds—retiring at 9:30; rising not before Break- 
fast at 7. 

Pupils do not wear a Presesions costume.They are allowed 
to wear certain kinds of loose, soft corsets, but encouraged 
to wear waists. Tight shoes are not allowed. We never had 
but one girl who wanted to wear tight shoes. A simple dress, 
with little jewelry, is preferred. Any undue display is checked. 

Pupils may visit each others’ rooms in recreation hours,— 
7:30 to 8:15 A. M., 1 to 3 P. M., 5 to 7:30 P. M., and fifteen 
minutes from 9 to 9:15 P. M. 

Games, charades, dancing, musicals, tennis parties, etc., are 
allowed. For outsiders one large winter reception is given, 
and one at commencement. Students each have one or two 
invitations, which they send thru the principals. Afternoons 
at home are often held by the principals, when the students 
assist. The Wellesley clubs and societies are entertained at 
the school, and lectures by outside persons are given. Mon- 
day, students receive callers. All callers are expected to meet 
one of the principals. 

Pupils are not allowed to make frequent visits. Parents are 
welcome to visit classes at any time, but can rarely be enter- 
tained at the school. Pupils, about three times in the year, go 
with chaperon to some matinees or concerts in Boston. Sym- 

hony tickets are for rent, and pupils are encouraged, especial- 
y music pupils, to attend. Monday evenings parties go to the 
concerts or lectures at Wellesley. The frequency with which 
students go depends on the health and character of the stu- 
dent. 

Pupils are allowed to walk unattended, and study in their 
rooms alone. The sleeping-room doors are left open, and ven- 
tilation and heating attended to by a teacher who goes around 
the last thing at night. ’ 

Pupils are not expected to spend much money; no definite 
limit is set. No eatables but fruit and plain crackers may be 
bought. : . 

The rooms are subject to inspection at any time. 


IN NEW YORK SCHOOLS. 


Miss May F. Bennett, of the girls’ high school at 
Irvington, New York, writes that a resident graduate 
teacher from Harvard superintends the gymnasium ana 
sports. The best town physician visits the school often 
and knows every girl. Pupils are allowed to buy what 
they please in the way of eatables, but they are fed so 
well that they care for very little. 

At the Granger Place school, Canandaigua, N. Y., a 
French play is given each year, and the school has a 
ments in the town. 

Mrs. Haren, of the school of Pelham Manor, N. Y.. 
says: 


A school physician is in regular attendance; a trained nurse 
1s in readiness for a case of severe illness, and a resident gen- 
eral nurse takes the care of cases of ordinary indisposition, 
Out-of-door sports are obligatory, together with a certain 
amount of gymnastic work. Most pupils enjoy games better 
than walks; but those who prefer the latter walk from three to 
four miles a day in from three quarters of an hour to an hour. 
Pupils enjoy Shakespearian and amateur plays, musicales, lec- 
tures, etc. Outsiders are asked, whenever it seems desirable, 
which is often. The girls can go home once a month, leaving 
Friday night and returning Monday. Saturdays are regularly 
spent sightseeing in New York, at the museums and other 
places of interest. Pupils on the honor roll may study where 
they wish. 

The spirit of our house is prom t, true, and thoroly home- 
like, writes the principal of the Willard Hall school, at Dan- 
vers, Mass. Courtesy is emphasized. The supervision is 
friendly and advisory. Teachers’ rooms are placed at a strate- 
gic point, without seeming to be so, that the house life may 
run smoothly and safely. Rooms are presumed to be in suit- 
able condition, and are subject to inspection. 


LASELL SEMINARY. 


Lasell seminary, Auburndale,, Mass., is every- 


where acknowledged as one of the most success- 
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ful private schools for girls in the country. The an- 
swers sent by the principal, Mr. C. C. Bragdon, are 
accordingly of special interest to all who are in any 
way connected with such schools. The answers are 
given exactly as received from Auburndale. 


GYMNASIUM STATISTICS, LASELL SEMINARY, 


AVERAGE, SEPT. ’97. MAY, 98. 
Age, 18 years, 4months, 
Weight—lbs. 115.25 121.13 
Height, F 5 ft. 4.264 in. 5 ft. 4.268 in. 
Lung capacity, 150.87 cu. in. 159.52 cu. in. 
Strength of back, 86.85 kilos. 109.06 kilos. 
Strength of chest, 27.75 kilos. 31.41 kilos. 
Strength of right forearm, 22.61 kilos. 24.70 kilos. 


Strength of left forearm, 19.06 kilos. 21.73 kilos. 


Number of pupils incapacitated for gymnastic work during 
the school year, 1: 6 excused. 

Number of pupils in the gymnasium during the school 

year, 115. 
_ Physiological.—Early and long sleep; compulsory gymnas- 
tics; optional military drill; usual outdoor sports; swimming 
pool; daily walks; rowing. Trained nurse: Forty minutes, 
personal (not class), gymnastics, with Sargent machines; fif- 
teen minutes “ Breathers” to begin the day with. Out-of-door 
sports encouraged. Daily walks, fifty minutes, optional dis- 
tance and rate. Excellent table; good, plain food. We ap- 
prove the dinner at night; not too late; 5:30 is our hour. Al- 
most all our rooms two in a room; some single rooms. Two- 
thirds in single beds; one third in double. Nine o'clock retir- 
ing bell; 9:30, lights out; 6:45, rising bell; 7:30, breakfast. 
Only prescription as to costume is street skirts two inches 
from the ground. No corsets; common-sense shoes. Other- 
wise, what they please, so it be simple. 

Social:—Pupils may not visit each other’s rooms from 3 
to 4:30 and 7: 7° to 9. Literary and society entertainments, char- 
ity or theatrical; lectures and concerts here and in Boston. Out- 
siders invited to all entertainments except the theatricals; some- 
times those. Students may receive calls, from persons properly in- 
troduced by parents, on Monday afternoons, from 3 to § 
o'clock, and seniors on Saturday evenings, from 7:30 to 9. 
Visits home are infrequent. Parents’ visits are always welcome. 
Pupils attend theater, when Rip Van Winkle is played, or 
some other very good thing; otherwise not; that makes it 
seldom. 

Supervision:—Pupils walk where they please within the 
limits of Auburndale, two or more together; outside the’ lim- 
its, as we come to know them better, and find them trust- 
worthy. Wheeling is good, and allowed. Study in their own 
rooms without teachers. Doors of the sleeping-rooms closed, 
but not locked, at night. It is advised that spending money 
be sparingly allowed, and accounts revuired. They may 
buy nothing in the way of eatables except fruit. I do not 
know what you mean by your question, “ Are their rooms 
under supervision at all times?” If you mean, May teachers 
enter without notice at all times? no. If you mean, Are the 
rooms always open to the visits of teachers and matron? yes; 
except when the girls are using them for private purposes. 


MENUS AT LASELL. 


Mr. Bragdon encloses with his answers the bill of 
fare for several days of last year. They read as follows: 


APRIL 13, 1898, WEDNESDAY. 


Breakfast: Oranges, pettijohn, lamb chops, sausage, lyon- 
aise potatoes, rolls, tea, coffee, cocoa. 

Lunch: Cold tongue, salmon salad, banana fritters, plum 
sauce, chocolate cake, tea, cocoa. 

Dinner: Tomato soup, roast turkey, mashed potatoes, corn, 
radishes, jelly, Philadelphia ice cream, sponge cake. 


APRIL 16, 1898 SATURDAY. 


Breakfast: Oranges, wheatena, beefsteak, fried tripe, 
mashed potatoes, graham rolls, white rolls, tea, coffee, cocoa. 

Lunch: Cold sliced ham, cold tongue, potato chips, but- 
tered toast, apple sauce, cake. 

Dinner: Soup, baked ham, roast beef, mashed potatoes, fried 
parsnips, string beans, horseradish, lemon jelly with boiled custard. 


MAY 30, 1898. MONDAY. 


Breakfast: Bananas, pettijahn, warmed turkey, boiled eggs, 
mashed potatoes, corn bread, rolls, tea, coffee, cocoa. 

Luncheon:, Cold sliced chi¢ken, potato chips, apple sauce, 
hot gingerbread, pickled limes. 

Dinner: Turkey soup, roast beef, salmon, mashed potatoes, 
summer squash, cucumbers, corn, horseradish, cocoanut pie. 


TUESDAY. 


Oranges, wheatena, lamb chops, bacon, fried 
ns, rolls, tea, coffee, cocoa. 


MAY 31,1898. 


Breakfast: 
potatoes, sweet mu 
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Luncheon: Chicken croquettes with peas, cold tongue, 
cream toast, prune sauce, tarts, grandmother’s cookies. 

Dinner: Soup, veal cutlets (breaded), baked shad, mashed 
potatoes, macaroni and cheese, lettuce, baked custard pudding, 
nuts, and raisins. 
JUNE 1, 1893. 

Breakfast: Strawberries, granose flakes, beefsteak, scram- 
bled eggs, potato chips, graham rolls, white rolls, tea, coffee, 
cocoa. 

Luncheon: Cold roast beef, potato salad, crackers, cheese, 
green gage and quince sauce, fruit cake, peanuts. 

Dinner: Soup, roast duck, horseradish, mashed potatoes, 
asparagus, radishes, strawberry ice cream, cake. 


WEDNESDAY. 


JUNE 4, 1808. SATURDAY. 


Breakfast: Bananas, pettijohn, lamb chops, boiled eggs, 


( 
fried potatoes, graham: rolls, white rolls, tea, coffee, cocoa. 

Luncheon: Cold veal, cold beef, buttered toast, graham 
crackers, apple sauce, cream puffs. 

Dinner: Tomato bisque soup, roast beef, lamb pie, mashed 
potatoes, radishes, corn, strawberries and cream, cake. 

From the numerous letters and answers to questions 
received in response to the request, one thing is very 
apparent; not one principal lacks of earnestness and 
sincerity of purpose, to do all possible, and to leave 
nothing undone, that would add to the comfort, wel- 
fare, and best interests of the pupils in the school. The 
private school of to-day is certainly an aid to the 
health, happiness, and best all-around development ot 
the young girl. 
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Profitable School Advertising. 
By Lyman D, Morse, of the Advertising Agency. 


The subject of profitable advertising for private 
schools naturally divides itself into three parts: The 
fifty-mile circle, the general field, the catalog. 

THE FIFTY-MILE CIRCLE. 
By “the fifty-mile circle” we mean every boy and 
irl within a radius of fifty miles of the school. It is 
the field that should be most closely worked. Why? 
Because the mother wants to have her boy or girl near 
home. Other things being equal, the school nearest 
to the home is the one the child will be sent to. 

A school should consider every boy or girl living 
within a radius of fifty miles as its personal property. 
The parents should be bombarded with catalogs. The 
daily and weekly papers within that circle should run 
the advertisement of the school. It should be the aim 
of the master to cultivate friendly relations with the 
editors of these papers. Every scrap of news relating 
to the school should be sent out broadcast. In other 
words, the press within the fifty-mile circle should be 
“worked” for free notices. 


THE GENERAL FIELD. 


During June, July, August, September, and October 
the general field should be cultivated by advertising in 
magazines of wide circulation. We do not endorse the 
general run of school advertisements. Too often they 
consist of hiccoughing statements jerked into a half- 
inch space. School advertisements should be at least 
two inches in length, and attractively set. In order to 
take this space, the list of mediums should be cut down. 
It is better to have one perfect advertisement in one 
medium than six advertisements, which merely confuse 
the reader, in six mediums. 

It is not wise to attempt to tell too much about the 
school. The burden of the advertisement should be, 
“ Send for our catalog; send, send, send for our catalog. 
You must not miss it; the finest thing out; write 
to-day.” 

THE CATALOG. 


The catalog should be so beautiful that those who 
received it would read it. It should contain the neces- 
sary information couched in pure, sparkling English. 
The catalog should impress the parents with the fact 
that the school is perfect; it should impress the boy 
with the fact that life in this particular school is a suc- 
cession of hilarious picnics, with a few studies thrown 
in to satisfy the old folks. 

The questions as to how much should be spent in the 
local field, how much in the general field, and how 
much on the catalog cannot be answered in a general 
article. Firstly, because each case must be decided on 
its individual merits; and secondly, because the wisest 
division of an advertising appropriation is, at its best, 
only an experiment. 

THE AD-SMITH. 


We believe that every school should place its adver- 
tising appropriation in the hands of some responsible 
advertising agency. We believe that the school shou'd 
furnish the facts in the case to the agency, and that the 
agency should prepare both the advertisements and the 
catalog. We do not mean by this that the agency 
should run the school. We mean that there should be 
collaboration, with due recognition, on each side, of the 
other’s knowledge. Such a plan, we believe, would 
result in profitable advertising for schools. 

We believe that it takes a genius to run a school and 
prepare good advertisements at the same time. No 
doubt such men exist, but they are scarce. 

If the few suggestions that we have made will help 
any perplexed master, we shall be most happy. Our 
hearty wish to-day is that each school shall be crowded 
to its utmost capacity. The schools are the bulwarks 
of our nation, and they deserve our fostering care. 
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Social Life at Smith College. 
By Katharine M. Wilkinson. 


Society, so far as it means the meeting of men for the 
sake of amusement, has various manifestations, yet it is 
always the same in its fundamental sources of diversion, 
So there are theaters and balls and the celebration of an- 
niversaries in great centers like New York and/London; 
so in smaller communities, people seek amusement in 
the same ways, if to a different degree. 

Even within the gates of a college, shut in tho it be 
by the Berkshire hills, there appear social phenomena 
similar to those of the outside world. This possibly 
is not surprising, since Smith college draws its students 
from all quarters of the Union, and from such distant 
lands as Germany and South America. These students 
bring with them habits of amusement, as well as of 
speech or point of view, which, like all things else, are 
modified to suit the requirements and traditions of the 
college. 

Where these requirements are most keenly felt, where 
the traditions cling most closely, and where all activity 
centers most naturally, is among the academic build- 
ings and the nine dwelling-houses of the campus. Here 
such anniversaries as Washington’s birthday and Hal- 
lowe’en are celebrated; not by banquets, with speeches 
on the growth of the United States or the origin of All 
Hallow superstitions, but by costume balls and dramatic 
representations, more or less appropriate to the nature 
of the day. On such festival nights, each house follows 
some different line of action; one dramatizes “ Alice in 
Wonderland;” another appears in the guise considered 
appropriate for Hallowe’en with its traditional goblins 
and witches and sheeted ghosts; while a third celebrate 
the Bradley-Martin ball in a perfect blaze of cotton- 
backed satin and jewels the size of hens’ eggs from the 
five-cent store. On the night of these festivities the 
students present themselves in costume at dinner, and 
then wander about from house to house, to see and be 
seen of all. When the participants in all the entertain- 
ments are mingled together, it is a curious conglomera- 
tion of characters, notorious in some direction:,, “ Lit- 
tle Boy Blue” from a children’s party marches, arm in 
arm, with a scarlet-clad fiend; one of the “ four hun- 
dred” waltzes off with “ Huckelberry Finn,” while 
“Humpty Dumpty ” is promenading on the piazza with 
a “ Gibson girl.” 

More dances, not in costume, are given in the large 
gymnasium, presented to the college by the alumna. 
But these festivities are very modest, with no refresh- 
ments more elaborate than a water or lemonade, and no 
more music than can be furnished by three benign in- 
dividuals of paternal character and appearance. No 
effort is made to decorate the building, aside from the 
gay gowns of the guests; so that the entertainment, last- 
ing only from seven o’clock until nine, is conducted with 
the utmost simplicity. 

Very early hours are indeed observed in all collegiate 
matters, except during commencement, and at the jun- 
ior promenade, held the first week in May. To this 
promenade the juniors and a limited number of seniors 
are allowed to invite guests from out of town, from Am- 


cherst, Harvard, Yale, or any of the neighboring col- 


leges. The members of the sophomore class, as a com- 
pliment to the juniors, decorate the gymnasium, hang- 
ing long ropes from the rafters to the gallery railing, of 
ground pine from the country round about, filling the 
spaces below the gallery with banks of green; and danc- 
ing wax into the polished floor when the work of deco- 
rating is done. Music and refreshments from Spring- 
field make this ball a feature in the college year, tho 
there are other dances in the gymnasium not so elabo- 
rate that are yet quite as much a part of the college life. 

The first among these comes in the latter part of Oc- 
tober, a reception given by the sophomores to the enter- 
ing class. ach freshman is provided with flowers and 


the necessary number of partners, and is taken to and 
from the home, in a carriage, if the distance requires it, 
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by her escort from the class above. The colors of the 
two classes and the wealth of the autumn woods em- 
ployed for decoration, make the gymnasium brilliant 
and attractive; especially when filled with the changing 
mass of colored gowns, which is unrelieved by the som- 
ber black of broadcloth. Jokes, or, as they are called, 
“ grinds,” on the eternal and constitutional freshness of 
freshmen in general, and of this class, in particular, are 
given to each one of those enjoying the hospitality of 
the sophomores. While the increasing size of the en- 
tering class makes dancing every year less of a possi- 
bility, the reception will doubtless continue for many 
years to come as the formal welcome to the ranks of the 
college body of each new class. When these same 
freshmen become juniors, they return the compliment 
they have received at the beginning of their career, by 
giving the seniors a dance, with a play to vary the enter- 
tainment, or some favor to recall the festivity when the 
seniors are seniors no more. 

To utilize a play as a prelude to a dance suggests the 
fact that the student at Smith prefers something dra- 
matic beyond all other forms of diversion, whether it 
be a farce, with only a week’s rehearsal, or a play for 
which one of the campus houses prepares for a month in 
advance, or the senior dramatics at commencement, 
which require a year to select and perfect. The result 
is, that these activities receive a heartier welcome than 
any other amusement requiring a similar amount of pre- 
paration. 

The least pretentious farces, found often in maga- 
zines, are presented in the different dwelling houses on 
Saturday nights, their audience grouped close about the 
improvised stage, sitting on cushions and chairs, or 
standing in rows behind. After the performance, there 
is dancing; the caste, in costume, and the audience 
waltzing assiduously for perhaps half an hour until eight 
o’clock. Perhaps a month is spent on the rehearsal 
of a play, while some attention is also given to the cos- 
tumes and scenery. 

Of course, a festivity during com- 
mencement week receives more care 
and elaboration than one at any 
other time, and the play presented by 
the senior class at this season is no 
exception to this rule. Of late, 
Shakespeare has provided the 
dramas in the form of “ As You Like 
It,” “ Mid-Summer Night’s Dream,” 
“Merchant of Venice,” and “ Much 
Ado About Nothing,” tho the 
“Spanish Gypsy” and “ Columbia’s 
Birthday ” have also been chosen for 
this occasion. A trainer and cos- 
tumer from New York, scenery bor- 
rowed, or constructed with great 
care, and the patient practice of 
many months, render this presenta- 
tion of a classic by the students in the 
theater of the town, peculiar among 
the events at Smith college, or, in- 





college. 

Not all social intercourse at Smith, however, is car- 
ried on by formal dance or theatrical representation; 
numberless are the ways in which the students make 
new friends or keep faith with the old. Sometimes there 
are gatherings of a purely social nature, such as the ex- 
peditions on holidays into the country round about; 
sometimes students come together to study, as when 
Latin students dig out the meters of Horace in bands 
of ti:rce or four; sometimes there is a combination of 
these two sides of college life. One industrious group 
of friends, living in different houses, used to meet at six 
in the morning in one of the parlors, and over crackers 
and chocolate, prepared on an oil stove, ground intelli- 

ible Anglo-Saxon verse into coherent English prose 
or an early recitation. 

Besides the purely spontaneous and accidental inter- 
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course which goes on wherever a large body of young 
poeple live together, there are societies and clubs with 
every sort of aim as the reason for their being; there 
are scientific societies in connection with charity and 
biology ; and clubs relating to the work of every depait- 
ment; there are the two literary societies, Alpha and Phi 
Kappa Psi, one founded eighteen, the other seven years 
ago, to combine a good amount of careful literary study 
with much agreeable intercourse among some fifty girls 
interested along similar lines. Simply social and frivol- 
ous organizations are, of course, common, tho these are 
of short life, or of limited application, since these are 
usually started among the members of a single class, 

Rumors of the multiplicity of interest, for amusement, 
or improvement, yet outside the line of actual academic 
work, reach the outside world with the result that, for- 
getful of the early hours, the simplicity of the entertain- 
ments and the lack of means for extravagance among 
the mass of the students, the critic harshly condemns 
Smith for frivolity and a distracting amount of elaborate 
social life, unbecoming an institution with truly aca- 
demic aims. Such critics, regardless of the facts already 
mentioned, also forget that Smith numbers upon its 
rolls about one thousand students. So a great city has 
multitudes of operations merely social in character, and 
arranged for the sake of amusement, which would be 
overwhelming and out of place in the narrower compass 
of a country village; so is it also in a large college. If 
Smith were small, as she was fifteen, or even ten, years 
ago, and the social activity were the same as at present, 
adverse criticisms would be just and appreciated. As 
the college has grown, so also, and in like proportion, 
have the social interests become more far-reaching and 
more complicated. That there are more interests is per- 
fectly true, and is readily admitted; but that there are 
also more students to be interested is also true, and is 
too often forgotten. 





M : Ox-Yoke Made by Abraham Lincoln When a Young Man. 
deed, among those of any American Illustration used in the catalog ot the University of Illinois, in whose museum this yoke 


is preserved. 
Worth Keeping. 


A great deal of money can be wasted in catalogs and circu- 
lars that fail to accomplish the purpose for which they were 
prepared. Every such circular must attract. attention and 
make the person who receives it feel that he would like to 
keep it. A beautiful souvenir has been recently issued by the 
University of Illinois containing numerous illustrations of the 
buildings, rooms, etc., of the university; also half-tones of the 
national and state flags, an ox yoke made by Abraham Lin- 
coln, etc. The latest circular of the Willard Hall school for 
Girls, at Danvers, Mass., contains a separate folder of illus- 
trations. A piece of pale green cardboard about 6 x 30 inches 
in size, has six pictures on each side. The one at the left is 
of the school building; the other five are, on one side, rooms 
in the building; on the other, places of interest in Danvers, 
including the poet Whittier’s home, Gen. Gage’s headquarters 
during the Revolutionary war, etc. The cardboard is folded 
so as to stand on a mantel, and it is a very pretty, unostenta- 
tious advertisement that is worth keeping. 
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Ferry: Hall Seminary. 


In_ 1856, business men of Chicago, thru the solicitations of 
the Presbyterians of that city, organized a land company, to 
secure grounds for the site and the endowment of an institu- 
tion of higher education. This company purchased one thou- 
sand three hundred acres, now covered by Lake Forest, and 
set off one-half of the land for the use of this institution. 

The town was laid out by William Law Olmstead, of 
World’s fair fame, and a beautiful plot of ground, on a high 
bluff, overlooking the lake, was set apart by him for a depart- 
ment for the higher education of women. 

Lake Forest university was organized in 1857. In 1865, the 
trustees received from Rev. Wm. Ferry, of Grand Haven, 
Mich., certain bequests, on condition that a seminary should 
be opened for young ladies, and that the building should be 
erected on the land set aside for such a purpose. Additional 
funds were secured, and a substantial brick building was 
erected. 

In September, 1869, Ferry Hall seminary opened, with an 
enrollment of sixty-six students. In the list of references pub- 
lished in the first catalog is found the name of James G. Blaine, 
speaker of the house of representatives. Rev. David Swing 
was a member of the first board of trustees. Two mem- 
ters of the board, Hon. Chas. B. Farwell and Hon: Cyrus H. 
McCormick, have served for a term of twenty-seven years. 





Ravine Leading to Lake Michigan, Ferry Hall Seminary, Lake 
Forest, Ill. 


Ferry Hall acknowledges with gratitude the debt it owes to 
their fostering care. 

The school has been successful from it inception. The 
building has been enlarged to twice its original size, a beauti- 
ful Gothic chapel has been added, and the grounds have been 
beautified. Pupils’ rooms are arranged in suites, two girls oc- 
cupying together a sleeping-room with two single beds, and 
a sitting-room. There is an elevator, so that all the danger 
arising from frequent climbing of stairs is avoided. 

It has always been the purpose of those in charge of Ferry 
Hall to aid young women, not only in intellectual develop- 
ment, but in moral and physical as well. The quiet influence 
of such principals as Dr. Alexander G. Wilson and Mrs. Es- 
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Ferry Hall Seminary, Lake Forest, ii. 


ther E. Thompson has been the means of helping hundreds of 
girls to become strong, useful, and noble women. The rules 
have been few and simple, but every student is expected to do 
exactly as she would in her own home—be the lady at all 
times and everywhere; consider the wishes and feelings of 
others, instead of self, and study to improve herself in every 
possible way. 

All who have been students at Ferry Hall remember many 
“good times” in its parlors and gymnasium. The “gym” 
has resounded many a time with the laughter of the girls and 
the sound of the piano on the occasion of some Washington’s 
birthday dance, with none to witness the fancy costumes, ex- 
cepting the girls themselves. There are many delightful nooks 
in various parts of the seminary grounds, the prettiest place of 
all being the path that leads down on one side of the deep ra- 
vine and up the other, ending in the bluff that overlooks Lake 
Michigan. The ravine is always attractive from the time the 
first hepaticas blossom along its sides in the spring until the 
winter snows fill it so deep that it can be looked at only from 
above. 

The dominant thought in all plans for Ferry Hall from its 
inception to the present has been intellectual development for 
the sake of increased usefulness. During this first quarter of 
a century of its life more than two thousand young women 
have enrolled themselves as students. Their homes have been 
scattered over thirty-one states and territories, from Maine to 
California, from Montana to Florida, Its area of influence has 
not been limited by the boundaries of our own country. In its 
early days the republic of Honduras sent students here. Mis- 
sionaries have carried its teachings to China and Persia. The 
past record has been one of earnest purpose, steady growth, 
and increased power, and the future gives promise of equal 
progress. 





The University of Paris. 


The University of France, founded by the first Napoleon in 
1808, as a national college, was disestablished on July 10, 1896, 
and sixteen universities established to take its place. The ob- 
ject of the change was to decentralize education, and make it 
more general and widespread. The University of Paris was 
one of these\sixteen. Each is an incorporated body, with its 
own government and budget. Each receives a part of the 

state budget, and its professors are appointed 








The Lake Bluff Back of Ferry Hall Seminary, Lake Forest, Ill. 


by the president of the republic from an eligible 
ist of candidates sutmitted by the senate of the 
niversity. 

The University of Paris contains six faculties, 
letters, sciences, law, medicine, pharmacy, and 
divinity; Each faculty is a self-governing, un- 
der a dean elected by itself. It also elects three 
deputies to the general assembly of the univer- 
sity. This meets at the Sorbonne every month 
for general business incident to the university. 

In the university are three committees, one fof 
the protection of foreign studeuts, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Casimir Perier; the club of 
the Protestant students and the general associ- 
ation of the students. These committees look 
afcer the moral and financial welfare of the 
students. 

Three regular degrees are given in each fac- 
ulty—bachelor, licentiate, and doctor—with the 
exception of the law school, which has but two, 
and the medical school, with but one; The doc- 
tor’s degree can be obtained only after about 
six years’ work. For the benefit of foreign stu- 
dents, a new degree was established last year, to 
allow students, after fulfilling certain conditions, 
to obtain the doctorate of any of the universi- 

ies of France. 
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The Opportunity of the Girls’ School. 


(Part of an address given by Miss Charlotte W, Porter, principal 
of ‘‘ The Elms” School for girls, Springfield, Mass., to the gradua- 
ting class of 1896.) 


“They say there is a young lady in New Haven,” wrote Jon- 
athan Edwards one hundred and fifty years ago, “ who is be- 
loved of that Great Being who made and rules the world, and 
that there are certain seasons in which this Great Being comes 
to her and fills her with exceeding sweet delight, and that she 
hardly cares for anything except to meditate on Him. She 
has a strange sweetness in her mind and singular purity in her 
affections; is most just and conscientious in all her conduct 
Re, is of a wonderful calmness and universal benevo- 
lence, and seems to be always full of joy and pleasure.” 


“ Homesick? Not much! I came to college and I stay in 
college to get rid of the restraint of home, and to have my own 
way. Now, when I go home for my vacation, I am a distin- 
—— visitor, and every one looks up to me and defers 
oO me. 


Thus did a young girl, a few months ago, sum up her ideas 
of life’s aims and responsibilities. 


This nineteenth-century girl and the eighteenth-century 
maiden are extreme types it is true; but are types, neverthe- 
less—the one, of what our country has produced in the past; 
the other, of what it is producing now. The eighteenth-cen- 
tury maiden was the product of rigid discipline, hardship, self- 
denial, much introspection, and a stern devotion to duty. 


: No one wishes to bring back those Puritan times. The 
‘good old days” undoubtedly gain from distance much of 
their enchantment; but they had certain characteristics, they 
produced certain fine, hardy, types of character, that make 
every true New Englander hold his head higher because of his 
ancestry. Are the characteristics of the present time, are the 
types of character it is producing, such that the twentieth cen- 
tury shall have like cause to be proud of its heritage from the 
nineteenth? 


A recent writer in the Forum says: “The spirit of individ- 
ual independence is the spirit to which the progress of civili- 
zation is due; but, if not controlled by reason, it becomes the 
parent of anarchy, destructive of free institutions and of social 
order. In America, we have been living under conditions 
which have admitted no checks upon this spirit of independ- 
ence; and the result is seen in every class, in the enfeebled 
sense of the virtue of obedience and the necessity of disci- 
Pline, in the unrestraint of expression, and the readiness to 
question and to resent the exercise of authority.” 

No thoughtful observer can deny this charge or the serious- 
ness of it. The words of the nineteenth-century girl bear forci 
ble testimony to its justice; the nursery, the kitchen, the col- 
lege, the workshop, confirm its truth. To shut our eyes to 
such a tendency, not to seek its cause and its check, is prac- 
tically to say, “ After us the deluge!” 

The cause is found in the lack of discipline in the family. It 
may be the reaction from the sternness of the Puritan home; 
it may be the desire not to interfere with the development of 
the child’s personality; it may be that weakness of nature 
which spares itself the present pain of discipline, regardless 
of the future welfare of the child; it may be American laziness 
that lets a thing go rather than “ make a fuss about it;”—what- 
ever it is, it is not what it is misnamed, “ parental tenderness 
and love,” that thus sows the seeds of lawlessness by the failure 
to insist upon obedience in the home. 

To fail to teach a child obedience is to leave him a prey to 
his own untutored impulse; to make him scorn the guidance 
of his father’s and mother’s experience, and rush blindly into 
follies and mistakes that may entail life-long regret. 

The growth of a spirit of license is invariably followed by a 
decline in the sense of duty. The man whose aim is to do as 
he pleases, does not generally please to do as he ought. How 
much persistent doing of duty for duty’s sake do we now see? 
Some—a great deal, no doubt; there are always in every age 
a remnant left who take counsel of their conscience; but do 
they constitute an increasing majority? Not, “ Where can I 
be the most useful?” but “ Where can I have the best time?” 
not, “ Where can I do most?” but “ Where can I do least 
and make most?” seem to be the questions asked by workers 
of every grade. 

Twin brother of this decline in the sense of duty is the de- 
sire to avoid everything that is hard. The child gives up the 
difficult lesson, and waits for the teacher “to explain it,” be- 
cause it is hard to use his own brains; the woman shuts up her 
house and takes her family tu a hotel, because it is hard to 
bother about housekeeping; the citizen lets the demagogs keep 
his city filthy, morally and physically, because it is hard to 
fight politcal corruption; the love-crossed maiden and the dis- 
appointed business man commit suicide, because it is hard to 
endure i.ie with a heavy heart. Ask the leaders in any good 
cause how many of their helpers can be depended upon for 
sustained and persistent effort when work becomes difficult 
and applause grows faint? 

If ever we need a hardy, self-controlled, upright race of men 
and women, a race with clear moral vision and broad, warm 
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sympathies, we need it now. Life is growing increasingly diffi- 
cult and complex. Economic and social problems are press- 
ing for solution, and they will not always be put off. New 
duties—perhaps new social conditions—must result from the 
changed relations between labor and capital. Who must wres- 
tle with these problems? Who perform these duties? The 
people who hold the power—the people of wealth. It is from 
this class that the girls’ private school largely draws its pupils, 
It is the sisters and wives and mothers of this class for whose 
education it is responsible. What shall be the attitude of the 
private school toward these destructive tendencies that charac- 
terize our age. It can do cnly one of two things: it can 


_ either work with them or it can work against them. Many 


of the girls who come to it are the living embodiment of these 
tendencies. They have never obeyed except when they felt 
like it; they have done nothing except what they wished; they 
have had every hardship put out of their way; they have sipped 
of the cup of social dissipation just enough to make them long 
to drink it dry. The private school can, if it chooses, continue 
the education the home has so successfully begun. It can be 
lax in its discipline, and have only rules which it knows that 
its girls will wish to obey. It can let its pupils learn their les- 
sons or not, as they choose, never insisting upon a thoro mas- 
tery of a subject, sliding over all difficulties, visiting no penal- 
ties upon needless absence, and willful or careless neglect of 
duty. It can allow unlimited indulgence in candy and soda 
water, baskets from home, and feasts in the bedroom. It can 
provide and encourage social amusements and make pleasure 
the business, and study the interruption, of school life. And 
if it does this, it will probably be very popular, and make 
much money, and be called “a great success.’ 

Or the private school can try to turn the current. It can in- 
sist upon obedience to its regulations, whether those regula- 
tions are approved by the pupils or not, trying always, of 
course, to bring its girls into such sympathy with its aims and 
spirit that they shall learn to be a law unto themselves. It 
can require promptness and regularity in the performance of 
duty, and so keep its girls from degenerating into mere crea- 
tures of caprice. It can demand thoro work in everything 
undertaken, concentrated study, clear thinking, definite expres- 
sion; realizing that a slipshod performance of school work 
means later a slipshod performance of life’s work, 

It can help its girls to self-control; first, as has been said, by 
making them obedient and industrious; second, by impressing 
upon them that every slight physical discomfort is not suffi- 
cient cause for discontinuing work, and that tears over trifles 
are a sign, either of disease, or of unwomanly childishness; and 
erred by teaching them to subordinate the lower to the 

igher. 

is last it can begin to do in a very simple, prosaic way— 
by curbing the gratification of their appetite for unwholesome 
food, by limiting their supply of candy, and by stopping all 
eating between meals. This may seem to be a very unimpor- 
tant thing, a petty restriction, unworthy of mention in a grave 
discussion of educational methods. But is it so unimportant? 
Think how many of the people whom you know lead a life al- 
most exclusively of the senses; a life whose chief concern is 
eating, drinking, and dressing; think how annoyed you your- 
self are if your dinner is not to your taste, and then decide 
whether the school owes no duty to its pupils in this matter 
of the restraint of appetite. “I think candy is the prerogative 
of all children. Why, I think it’s a crime to take it away from 
them!” said a mother to a wise kindergarten teacher. “I 
think,” was the reply, “ that a healthy body and a strong moral 
will-power are the prerogatives of each child, and that it is a 
crime to take them away from him.” 

The school can also help its girls to this subjugation of the 
lower, by holding them back from every pleasure that unfits 
them for the performance of duty, and by making social 
amusements only a relaxation from work;—a recreation for 
renewed effort. 

But the private school can do more than restrain. By insist- 
ing upon honest, intellectual work and good reading, by open- 
ing the eyes and the heart to nature’s beauty, it can arouse 
such a thirst for knowledge, such a love of the best in litera- 
ture and art, such a serene delight in woods and fields and 
mountains and sea, that these other pleasures that do not 
please shall lose their charm, and a marvelous new world of 
pure and satisfactory joy be opened to their view. The school 
can also give a higher and better gift even than this. It can 
teach its girls the sacredness of duty, the joy of self-sacrifice, 
the happiness of unselfish friendship, the love of the Lord. It 
can send them out into life fresh, buoyant, with unfailing 
springs of joy within, eager for work, loving-hearted, willing- 
handed. With what reception will they meet? It lies with the 
parents to answer. 

It lies with the parents, too, to make possible this work of 
the private school. They must heartily second, not thwart, 
the efforts of the teacher. If the home draws one wav and the 
school another, the poor girl is likely to be dragged in two, 
with disastrous results to character and happiness. 

This is not an easy thing to attain unto, but no less exalted 
ideal should be allowed. The private school that is kept for 
popularity or for money. that finds it necessary to lower the 
standard of work and character demanded of its pupils, in 
order that it may lengthen its roll call and its bank account, 
would better go out of existence. 
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School Equipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teach- 
ing and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new material 
for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of school 
supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid adver- 
tisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers will 
find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, which will 
1“ them oo up prong ay made in this important field. 

rrespondence is invited. ress letters to Editor of T 5 
JOURNAL, 61 East oth street, New York city, rintiecrcoomrins 


Pencil Sharpeners. 


It will be impossible in the space at hand to present more 
than a very few of the excellent pencil-sharpening machines, 
which at present are on the market. They vary from the se- 
verest simplicity to a high degree of complication. The two 
extremes, however, are given in this account, as well as the 
happy medium. Thus the ones here presented should be rep- 
resentative of all: 

THE SLOT PENCIL SHARPENER. 


The “Slot” is perhaps the simplest of pencil sharpeners. 
It is made of hardened steel, and has two edges—a straight 
one and a circular one. The straight edge cuts with the grain 
in the same manner as a knife. The circular edge makes a 
round cut, leaving the pencil smooth and without a ridge, as 
if it were sandpapered. The sharpener will put any kind of a 


> 











point on any kind of a pencil. The sides of the slot form a 
guide to the pencil, thus protecting it, and guarding against 
breaking the point. The sharpener weighs about one-third of 


an ounce, and, being flat, it can be easily carried in the pocket. 
The sharpener is manufactured by the Able and Willing Man- 
ufacturing Company, 2290 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


THE UPRIGHT, 

The Upright pencil sharpener is a little machine which has 
considerable popularity. As will be seen from the accompany- 
ing cut, the machinery works in a small box that screws to a 
table or other convenient place. The box itself is made of 





hard wood and the metal parts are of brass and steel. A 
double-cut file, known as a wood rasp, does the sharpening. 
The pencil is pushed thru the center of the lower pulley and 
thru the hole in the steel plate until it rests on the file. By a 
slight pressure with the left hand the pencil is held against 
the file while the crank is turned, causing the pencil to revolve 
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against the file. Small pencils can also be sharpened on this 
machine. The sharpener is manufactured by the Upright 
Machine Company, Paterson, N. J. Their chief New York 
city representatives are Peckham, Little & Co., 9 Clinton 
Place (8th street). 

THE COMBINATION, 


The Lord Manufacturing Company, 125 Water street, New 
Haven, Conn., have attempted to kill two birds with one stone. 
The combination pencil sharpener and eraser cleaner holds its 
own against the many new inventions in this line. The ma- 
chine is very simple, as seen from the accompanying cuts. 





The pencil-sharpener device is a large spool of sand paper, the 
pencil revolving against) it by means of three beveled cog- 





wheels, which turn by a crank. The pencil-sharpening part 
uf the machinery is easily removed, and the eraser-cleaning 
brush slipped on the wheel. The great advantage of this latter 
scheme is, that it does away with much of the disagreeable part 
of cleaning erasers. A large part of the dust is taken up by 
the brush, and all that goes into the air is forced by the wheel 
away from the operator. The spool contains fifty feet of sand- 
paper, which is torn off as fast as used. 
THE PLANETARY. 
The name suggests the principle used in the Planetary pen- 
cil pointer. Instead of sandpaper, knives, or files, the “ plan- 


etary” uses wheel cutters, run by bevel cogs, which, in turn, 
are revolved by a crank. The motion of the cutters is a double 


one, at different angles thus preventing the break- 
ing of the lead in the pencil. No adjustment of 






the machine is needed—the pencil is inserted at the 
side and puslied slowly between the revolving cutters 
until the required point is obtained. The pointer can be 
screwed to a table, or, by changing a couple of screws, can be 
fastened to the wall. It is manufactured by the A. B. Dick 
Company, 152-154 Lake street, Chicago, and 47 Nassau street, 
New York. 
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Books Under Way. 


(Under this head will appear announcements of forthcoming 
books), 


R. F. Fenno & Co. 


“The Real Bismarck,” translated from the French of Jules 
Hoche, by Mrs. Charles R. Rogers. To be issued this month. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 

_“In the Highest Circles,” by Edward A. Fitzgerald; with 
sixty full-page illustrations from photographs by the author. 

“A Book on Ferns,” by Mrs. William Starr Dana. 

“Our Navy in the Spanish War,” by John R. Spears, with 
many illustrations, 

“The Court of the Second Empire” (1856-1858), by Jubert 
De Saint Amand, 

“The Story of Spain Briefly Told,” by Mary Platt Parmele. 

“Red Rock: A Chronicle of Reconstruction,” by Thomas 
Nelson Page. Illustrated by B. West Chinedinst. 

“ Voyageuses,” by Paul Bourget. Translated by William 
Marchant. 

“Some Persons Unknown,” by E. W. Horning. 

“* Music and Manners from Pergolese to Beethoven,” by 
Henry Edward Krehbiel. 

“The Column and the Architectural Essays,” by W. P. P. 
Longfellow. 

“Causes and Consequences,” an essay by John Jay Chap- 
man. 

“ Worldly Ways and Byways,” by Eliot Gregory, the author 
of the “Idler” papers in the New York “ Evening Post.” 

“The Workers—The West,” by Walter A. Wyckoff, profes- 
sor of sociology in Princeton university. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


“ Tekia,” by Robert Barr. 
“The Town Traveler,” by George Gissing. 
“ A Companion to Many Cargoes,”’ by W. W. Jacobs. 


Harper & Bros. 


“Tabor Co-partnership,” by Henry Demorest Lloyd. A 
new volume in the Thackeray editions, containing the Paris 
and Irish “ Sketch Books,” and the “ Journey from Cornhill 
to Cairo.” 

“Phases of an Inferior Planet,” a story of New York, by 
Miss Ellen Glasgow. 

“ Roden’s Corner,” by Henry Seton Merriman. 

“How to Get Strong, and How to Stay So,” by William 
Blaiklie. New edition. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


“ A Concise Dictionary of Greeks and Roman Antiquities,” 
edited by F. Warre Cornish, vice-provst of Eton college. 

“Public Finance,” by Prof W. M. Daniels, of Princeton 
university. 


Leach; Shewell & Co. 


Cooper's “The Last of the Mohicans,” edited, with intro- 
duction, notes, and map, by) Reuben Post Halleck, M.A. 
(Yale). 

“ Selections from Dryden, Burns, Wordsworth, and Brown- 
ing,” edited, with introduction and notes, by George A. Wat- 
rous, M.A., Utica free academy. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


“The Grenadier: A Story of the Empire,” by James Eu- 
gene Farmer. A new story dealing with the Napoleon era. 

“The Uncalled,” by Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

“ The Wonderful Century,” by Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace. 

“The Women of Homer,” by Walter Copland Perry. 


G. P Putnam’s Sons. 
“A History of the Parish of Trinity Church in New York,” 
edited by Dr. Morgan Dix, S. T. D., D C. L.. ‘Ihree volumes. 


“The Historical Development of Modern Europe, from 
1850 to the Present Time,” by Charles M. Andrews, of Bryn 
Mawr college. 


“Classics for the Million,” by Henry Grey. 





The School Supply Field. 


The publishing house of E. Steiger & Co., 25 Park place, 
had a narrow escape Aug. 23. Fire broke out on the top floor, 
and with much difficulty the fire was kept on the top floor. 
The total damage was about $20,000. 


The J. W. Bond Co., of Baltimore, has been awarded the 
contract for the text-books and supplies of the schools for 
the next year. It takes nearly 425 reams, or 108,000 sheets of 


paper for the grammar and high schools of Baltimore. 
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In Milwaukee, the supplies for the schools include 200 quarts 
of mucilage, 800 gallons of ink, 3,000 yards of toweling, 100 
dozen erasers, a gross of waste-paper baskets, and 200 dozen 
lead-pencils, The whole will cost nearly $6,000. 


The Kennedy Publishing Co., educational books, 110 Fifth 
avenue, New York, has made an assignment. The company 
was connected with the Arkell and Judge publishing com- 
panies, which went into a receiver’s hands a few weeks ago, 


A neat article in the booklet line has just been published b 
the Chicago and Northwestern railway, setting forth the ad- 
vantages of the “ Northwestern Limited,” running between 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth. The book is ar- 
tistically arranged, and half-tones on every other page show 
the comforts and conveniences of the train. 


The readers and spellers of the Pollard Synthetic series have 
been adopted to be used as the regular texts in the following 
places in Pennsylvania: Danville, Johnsonburg, Punxsutaw- 
ney, Brockwayville, South Fork, Ambler, Holidaysburg, St. 
Peter’s school, McKeesport,; St. Mary’s school, and in the 
Sacred Heart school, Altoona. 





Building Notes. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The old Adams school, which was recently 
named the Willard school, in honor of Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard, has been entirely remodeled and fitted up. It is to be the 
home of kindergarten, manual-training, and cooking instruc- 
tion. The material for these studies is already in the building. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The question of consolidating the schools 
of Oswego Falls into a union school will soon come before the 
voters of the town. The present buildings are entirely inad- 
equate, 


Boston, Mass.—The following sums have been voted by the 
board for new buildings and repairs; for the Dorchester new 
high school, $217,900; for an addition to the mechanic arts 
high school, $45,000; for a two-room addition to the Bowditch 
grammar school, $9,425; for an eight-room primary school, 
Brighton, $34,900. 


Little Falls, N. Y.—The contract for heating and ventilating 
the new school building has been awarded to the Northcote 
Company, of Elmira, for $6,500. 


Seven new public-school buildings, containing 213 class- 
rooms, will be opened in New York city Sept. 12. These will 
add 9,585 seats to the school capacity of the city. 


St. Johnsville, N. Y.—At a recent special school election, 
the proposition to raise $6,000 to build an addition to the 
Church street school was defeated by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 


New Brunswick, N. J.—The board of education has decided 
to postpone to next spring the erection of the new school 
building. 





Edward N. Jones, Plattsburg. 


Edward N,. Jones, Ph. D., principal of the Plattsburg state 
normal school, and Welland Hendricks, one of the New York 
state institute instructors, have been appointed assistants in the 
new training school of New York city. 
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The National Educational Exhibit. 


Ever since the meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at Asbury Park, in 1894, The School Journal has labored 
for the holding of an annual and really creditable educational 
exhibit. And from the work done by correspondence and edi- 
torial articles, to secure this end, the publisher made several 
journeys, both to Buffalo and Milwaukee. The _ interest 
awakened has had its influence on the exhibit at Washington, 
which was, without doubt, the best display of educational 
books and appliances yet held. Much praise is due to the 
efficient committee in charge, Hon. Chas. Lyman, S. W. 
Woodward, B. H. Warner, Henry Wells, and especially to its 
chairman, Mrs. Sara A. Spencer, for her untiring work to 
make it a success. A new building was secured in a central 
location, but three blocks from the general headquarters, 
which gave ample room for all that applied, and the expense 
for space—a most important item—was very low. Some of 
the exhibitors went to large expense and trouble; notably Miss 
Sargent, of the Prang Educational Co., who spent four or five 
entire days arene Ber large and comprehensive display of 
pupils’ work; Mr. Woerner, of A. W. Elson & Co., with 
his superb pictures for school decoration, and Mr. Witter, 
who exhibited a large collection of pictures and casts for the 
same purpose. 

The building in which the exhibit was held will, in the 
course of a few years, doubtless, be one of the sights of Wash- 
ington. Those who have seen the Roman house of Pansa at 
Saratoga will realize the importance of Mr. Franklin W. 
Smith’s great work. The Halls of the Ancients form a muse- 
um of antique art more attractive and instructive than is to be 
found anywhere else. 

THE EXHIBITS, 


As one entered the first floor, the exhibit of the American 
Book Co. on the right, in charge of Mr. Fairchild, was con- 
spicuous by its neatness and simplicity, showing the large 























‘*Halls of the Ancients,” Washington, D. C. The building in 
which the National Educational Exhibit was heldJuly 5 to 12, 1898. 


number of books to good advantage. On the left was the 
Werner School Book Company’s stand, in charge of Mr. W. J. 
Button, Mr. J. M. Stradling, Mr. George F. Cole, Mr. William 
. Sheridan, and Mr. Pugh. Next came the exhibit of D. C. 

eath & Co., in charge of Mr. W. E. Pulsifer, of New York, 
and Mr. C. A. Ames, of Boston. Opposite this exhibit was 
that of Rand, McNally & Co., in charge of Messrs. Nickerson, 
Hulse, McMasters, and Allen. Opposite the front entrance 
Macmillan & Company’s exhibit was on the left, under the su- 

ervision of Messrs. Wise and Ives. On the right was that of 

. L. Kellogg & Co, publishers of The School Journal, in con- 
nection with A. Flanagan, of Chicago. The Journal’s stand 
was, much admired. large eagle, holding in its claws a 
shield, was its crowning feature. Mr. E. L. Kellogg, Mr. 
Flanagan, Mr. C. W. Hagar, and Mr. Ellis were the represent- 
atives. 

On the next floor were the following publishers and school- 
supply men: 

W. H. Gould represented Maynard, Merrill & Co., of New 
York and Chicago. Aside from the books, a number of this 
firm’s new charts of vertical writing were shown. Messrs. 
— Woodruff, Roberts, and Weaver assisted in their ex- 

ibit. 

The Practical Text-Book Co., of Cleveland, displayed a 
number of their popular books. ‘ , 

The Dixon Pencil Co. had a very attractive exhibit of their 
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pencils. It is wonderful to see the variety of lead-pencils for 
different purposes manufactured by this live company. Mr. 
and Mrs. George H. Reed and Mr. Witkowski represented the 
company. ; 

_ Mr. Wallace, of Ginn & Co., was in charge of their large 
line of school and college text-books. Mr. George A. Plymp- 
ton was their New York representative. 

Mr. Truman H.. Kimpton represented Leach, Shewell & Co., 
of New York and Chicago, and aroused much interest in their 
line of school and college text-books. Mr. Charles A. Sibley 
and Mr._S. H. Baker were the other representatives. 

The Milton Bradley Co. had, as usual, a very fine exhibit of 
their kindergarten and primary material, and it attracted, as it 
always does, much favorable attention and comment. The 
Thomas Charles Co., of Chicago, represented by Mr. Dix, was 
also in evidence. The Milton Bradley Co. was represented 
by Messrs. Tapley, Pease, Clark, and Naramore, and Misses 
Murray and Osgood. 

_The Holden Patent Book Cover Co. had ‘an attractive ex- 
hibit, both at the exhibit hall and at the Arlington hotel. Mr. 
Holden’s method of preserving school books is widely known, 
and the quality of his covers is kept up to the highest standard. 

The Potter & Putnam Co. were represented by Mr. Potter 
and Mr. Pratt, who took great interest in the exhibit as 
a whole, and the means of making it better and more attractive 
in the future. 

H. W. Ellsworth, the well-known copy-book author, was 
greene, representing his own publications and those of the 

adler-Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

E. E. Howell, of Washington, had a fine display of relief 
maps, and also a geological map of the United States minerals, 
one of the ancient sheet maps of the New England states, and 
a beautiful high-school set of two hundred large minerals for 
$100, in case;—a very low price for so fine and useful a collec- 
tion. 

Mr. C. E. Brown, of Madison, Wis., and Mr. Forbes repre- 
sented Sheldon & Co., publishers of New York and Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Butler, of the firm, was also present. 

The Ellis Publishing Co., Battle Creek, Mich., was present 
with their line of text-books for business colleges, under the 
charge of Mr. Marshall. 

The Spencerian Pen Co. showed up, by means of cards, the 
process of manufacturing their pens. Mr. Hawkes represent- 
ed the firm. 

Williams & Rogers, of Rochester, N. Y., had an attractive 
exhibit. They were represented by Mr. J. E. King and Mr. 
W. S. Osborn. 

Mr. F. J. Albrecht was in charge of the exhibit of the Cen- 
tral School-Supply Co., of Chicago. 

Scott, Foresman & Co., of Chicago, were represented by Mr. 
E. H. Scott and Mr. Hugh Foresman. 

D. Appleton & Co. were’represented by Mr. Hayes. 

On the third floor were the following: 

Prang & Co. had a large and beautiful display. They were 
represented by Dr. J. S. Clark, Boston; Mr. W. E. Cochrane, 
New York, and Mr. W. S. Mack, Chicago. 

Mr. Q. L. Woerner was in charge of the Elson Company’s 
fine exhibit of pictures for school decoration. A new catalog 
has just been issued by them with description written by Prof. 
Harper, of the Chicago university, and T. W. Heermance. 
This is remarkably complete and authoritative, and should be 
in the hands of every one interested. 

Mr. Alfred L. Robbins, of Chicago, had a fine exhibit of 
school apparatus made by his company, including a large in- 
duction machine for X-ray work and a new spectrometer. 
Their apparatus is well made, and low in price. 

Mr. Crowell, of the Crowell Apparatus Co., was present with 
his latest improved set of interchangeable physical apparatus, 
which merits the attention of every high-school instructor. 
A beautiful aluminum balance, with glass case, sold complete 
for only $15, was a feature of the exhibit. A cut and descrip- 
tion of this will be presented soon. 

The Hughes universal table, made at Washington, was much 
admired for its unique usefulness on the edge of a bed or chair, 
etc. 

Mr. Jones, of the Andrews Co., of Chicago, was on hand 
with his relief model of the earth in globe form, twenty inches 
in diameter. Another twelve-inch relief globe presented the 
devths of :the ocean, as well as the heights on the land. 

Mr. J. C. Witter, of New York, had a fine exhibit of casts 
and pictures for school decoration. on which he expended 
much labor in putting up and explaining. His superb publica. 
tion, “ Art Education,” should be in the hands of all interested 
in art work in the school or home. 

W. A. Pierce represented the Perry pictures, which made a 
fine display on the walls. 

Mr. Smith, of the Educational Publishing Co., displayed a 
laree assortment of their useful supplementary reading series. 

W. R. Jenkins, of New York, presented his French charts 
and books. a line of publications which he makes a specialty. 

A Thompson, of Syracuse, had a large line of blue- 
prints for note-book illustrations. made by Francis Hendricks, 
of Syracuse. These illustrate architecture, painting, sculpture, 
historv, and literature study. 

A. J. Tiffany, of Chicago, exhibited a nature cabinet, con- 
taining a large number of specimams of various products in 
their natural and manufactured state. 

The Blickensderfer typewriter, one of the simplest machines 
on the market, received much attention, 
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The National Fire Escape Co., of Buffalo, were represented 
by Alfred O. Dunk. In the numerous city buildings that are 
now being erected much attention is being paid, not only to 
fireproof qualities, but to the means of rapid escape, in case 
of possible fire, and this fire-escape seems to offer exceptional 
advantages. 

Allyn & Bacon, Boston, were represented by Mr. A. M. 
Strong, who is to have the New York field for their line of 
higher text-books. Messrs. Bacon and Metcalf were also 
present. 

The “ Pathfinder,” of Washington, and the Wood-Allen 
Publishing Co. also had representatives. 

As will be seen from this description, the exhibitors pre- 
pared for a very large attendance, but they were disappointed. 
and after much discussion, the following reasons were assigned 
for this, notwithstanding the very large registration of teach- 
ers, amounting to some 22,000. First, the building was not 
known, and its location, tho very central, was not easily 
found. Second, the general attractiveness of Washington, 
visited by most of them, for the first time, led them, natural- 
ly, to the capitol, library, Mt. Vernon, and other places. There 
were several meetings of the exhibitors held, to devise some 
practical plan of directing the teachers to the building. Mrs. 
Spencer very courteously requested the departments to make 
announcements of the educational exhibit at each meeting, 
which was, no doubt, attended to by the heads of the depart- 
ments, and special announcements were posted at the entrance 
to each department. All this, however, failed to bring the 
desired large attendance. 

Mr. A. W. Potter, of Potter & Putnam, was appointed chair- 
man of a committee to work with the National Exhibit Associ- 
ation, to make arrangements to insure a large attendance in 
future. In order, however, to bring the best result, the edu- 
cational exhibit ought to be a department of the National 
Educational Association. For years it has been a side issue, 
contributing a considerable part of the expense of the associ- 
ation, but receiving little or no attention in return. A West- 
ern school paper advocates in a recent number a department 
of book agents. The desirability of this is seriously ques- 
tioned by many of its correspondents, and for good reasons. 
An exhibit, however, conducted by the officials of the N. E. A. 
in connection with the manufacturers of school apparatus 
and supplies could be made a most interesting affair. Some 
sixty of the firms who did business with the schools were repre- 
ented at Washington. There are more than two hundred who 
probably would join each vear in a properlv-managed exhibit. 
if it could be shown then that it was for their interest to do so. 


NorTe.—See also notes of the educational exhibits of Hawaii and 
Montana on page 184, 


The Prang Scholarships. 


The following students in The Prang normal art classes, 
Boston, have been awarded scholarships at Pratt institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for the years 1808-9: 

Miss Mary Bimm, Dayton, Ohio, supervisor of drawing, Miss 
Mary Bullard, Portland, Maine, special teacher of drawing, primary 
grades. Miss Emma N. Church, Chicago, Illinois, grade teacher, 
grammar. Miss Emily J]. Hare, Brockton, Mass., grade teacher, 
primary. Miss Louise T. Rowe, St. Louis, Mo., grade teacher, 
Grammar. Mrs. Marion L. Simister. Montreal, Canada, special 
teacher of drawing, Girls’ high school. Miss Leulla Tupper, 
Denver, Colorado, grade teacher, primary. 

The competitors for the scholarships each year are scattered 
over a wide area, and the awards are anxiously awaited. The 
scholarship entitles the holder to one year’s free tuition in the 
day and evening classes of the art department, Pratt institute. 
These scholarships are limited to ten each year, and are award- 
ed to those students in the Prang normal art classes whose 
work ranks sufficiently high to deserve them. The conditions 
are, that the student shall carry out the work while actively 
engaged in public-school work. As the classes are conducted 
thru home study and correspondence. it requires special dili- 
gence to win a scholarship. Many of the best supervisors of 
drawing in the country have received their training thru these 
means. 





Taxable Property of Yale University. 


New Haven, Conn.—The report of finding of facts in the 
Yale university tax-appeal case. together with exhibits and all 
the pleadings, are to be printed and prepared for the Sentem- 
ber term of the supreme court. It will be remembered that 
last winter the assessors raised the valuation of the prop- 
ertv which the university owns. and which they believed to be 
liable to taxation, from $57.680 to $430.782. This was done 
wnder the advice of Town Counsel J. P. Goodhart. of New 
Haven. who held that there were a number of Yale buildings 
liable for taxation, including the dormitories. Yale took an 
anneal to the superior court. and Mr. Charles E. Perkins. of 
Hartford. was appointed to hear the case and make a finding 
of facts upon which the case could vo to the supreme court. 

Mr. Perkins finds that the dwelling houses. factories. etc.. 
which the university owns are worth $507.920: the college 
buildings. which it is agreed are exempt from taxation. $1,620.- 
000: the personal propertv of the university to be $3,220,000. 
and the cost of the dormitories, $1,533,000. 
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School Law. 


Massachusetts Superintendent Law. 


The law passed May 26 in Massachusetts, regulating the 
uniting of towns under a joint superintendent, is worthy of 
some attention. Two or more towns, the valuation of each of which 
is not over two millions and a half, and the aggregate number 
of schools in all, of which is not more than fifty or less than 
twenty-five, may unite by vote of each town to employ a su- 
perintendent. The school committees of each town then unite, 
elect a superintendent, and assess each town in proportion to 
its schools for his salary. When the state board of education 
is notified that the towns have raised $750 for the superintend- 
ent’s salary, the board will pay to the towns $1,250, $750 of 
which shall go toward the superintendent’s salary, and the rest 
be apportioned on the original basis. 

CONTRACTS BY AN OLD BOARD, 

Justice Reavis, of the state of Washington, in handing down 
a decision relative to the contracts of an outgoing school 
board, said: “ The district school board is a corporation rep- 
resenting the district. It is a continuous body. While the 
personnel of its membership changes, the corporation does 
not. It has power to contract. Its contracts are contracts 
of the board, and not of its individual members. An essential 
characteristic of a valid contract is, that it is mutually binding 
upon both parties to it. A contract by a school board, the 
duration of which extends beyond the term of service of one 
of its members, is not, therefore, invalid for that reason. 
(Taylor vs. School District No. 7, 10 Wash., 365.) 

A BINDING CONTRACT. 








The above decision was directly reversed by the Kansas 
court of appeals. The court held that the board had no right 
to bind its successor to a contract with a teacher. The court 
admitted that there was a considerable difference in the stat- 
utes of various states on this point, but that Kansas statutes are 
sufficiently distinct from the statutes of states holding the right 
of the old board to contract,to warrant Kansas courts in giving 
an opposite decision. But it holds, on the other hand, that a 
contract of the old board may be made binding by the new 
board, if the latter so desires. (Jones vs. School District No. 


144). 
MANDAMUS THE LAST RESORT. 


The Texas court of appeals holds that a teacher must try all 
the legal remedies in existence before appealing for a manda- 
mus, to compel a county superintendent to approve a voucher 
for his salary. These remedies include an appeal from the 
county superintendent to the state superintendent, and if re- 
dress cannot be had from him, to the state board of education. 
Mandamus is the last resort. (Plummer vs. Gholson, Texas 
court of appeals.) 

AN IMPORTANT COMPULSORY SCHOOL LAW DECISION. 

Judge Wisner, of the seventh judicial district of Michigan, 
has rendered an interpretation of the state-compulsory school 
law, which shows that something is wrong somewhere. The 
specific case which brought out the opinion was that of a boy 
who had been suspended from school by the district board for 
vicious conduct. The boy, thru his father, applied first to the 
teacher and then to the school board for réinstatement. This 
was refused, and the boy then applied to the circuit court for a 
mandamus, to compel reinstatement. The character of the boy 
was not discussed, but, rather, the power of the board to sus- 
pend. The court held that, under the new law, the board had 
no power to suspend the bov, provided he was between the ages 
of seven and sixteen if in the city, or seven and fourteen if in 
the country. If a pupil becomes incorrigible, the truant 
officer, or one who corresponds to him, should make a com- 
plaint before a justice of the peace. The child must then be 
tried in open court. If guilty, sentence is to be suspended for 
the first offence; for the second, the child must be sent to the 
state industrial school... This decision gives the government 
of unruly children practically into the hands of truant officers, 
who, in many towns, are mere figureheads. It deprives the 
teacher and school board of authority, and so destroys disci- 
pline. It is to be hoped that the state of Michigan will see her 
way clear to revise her compulsory-education law so that its 

enforcement may be made effective. 
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The present annual private school number contains 
several features of decidedly practical value to all prin- 
cipals and teachers of schools, which have assumed the 
responsibility of the physical and moral care, as well 
as the intellectual culture of their pupils. This includes 
not only private boarding schools, but also a large 
number of academies, normal schools, and other insti- 
tutions supported by public funds. The editor will be 
grateful for any suggestions as to other subjects that 
might be discussed with profit. If only one out of 
every hundred who derive benefit from these pages 
would state just what is most needed, the difficulty of 
providing timely and solid help would be greatly 
lessened. 





The time is rapidly passing when almost any one can 
start a private school and succeed. To-day the suc- 
cessful school must be at least equal to the public 
school in every respect, and superior in many points. 
The teachers must be thoroly up with the times, and 
ready to profit by all the latest investigations along the 
lines of their profession. And just here is where neglect 
has been apparent in many private schools. Profes- 
sional literature has not been read, and principals have 
allowed year after year to go by without making any 
effort to keep up with the spirit of advancement. The 
doctor, lawyer, and merchant each takes his profes- 
sional or trade paper and reads it carefully. The suc- 
cessful private school teacher or principal nowadays 
must do the same. 

The School Journal has been published for twenty- 
eight years. State and city superintendents, college 
professors, principals, and literary men of all classes 
are ready to attest its value to them. It ought to be 
worth many dollars a year fo every private schoo! prin- 
cipal, as it now is to many, as an aid to the comprehen- 
sion of what modern education, in the broad sense of 
the word, really means. 

Several of the most successful principals of private 
schools subscribe for each one of their teachers, year 
after year, and deem it a wise investment. 





Under the title “ The Girl at School” is presented 
an important symposium of the practical experiences 
of a number of successful principals of private schools 
for girls. The problems there discussed have been for 
years among the most difficult with which these insti- 
tutions have had to contend, and a great deal of study 
has been devoted to them by thoughtful men and 
women in the pedagogical, as well as the hygienic, 
ethical, and sociological fields. The questions pre- 
sented strike for vital issues. The answers are clear 
and pointed, and carry with them the weight of actual 
experience and intelligent judgment. The thanks of 
The School Journal are extended to all who so generous- 
ly aided in furnishing data. Their ready response is an 


encouraging proof of the interest manifested in all that 
concerns character culture, which is, after all, the su- 
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preme thing to be aimed at by all who wish to do truly 
educational work. 

Nearly all these friends added a few commendatory 
words, which are highly prized. Miss Charlotte W. 
Porter, of Springfield, Mass., writes: 

“Your questions are sensible and practical, and 
cover important matters, to which it would be wise if 
parents and teachers should give even, more thoughtful 
consideration. Laxity of discipline and the indulgence 
of girls in private schools, as well as in homes, menace 
most seriously the development of character of our 
young women. I trust that your efforts will draw the 
attention of parents and educators to some of the exist- 
ing evils.” 





In recent years The School Journal has given con- 
siderable attention to the architectural and hygienic 
equipments of school buildings. A number of the 
best school architects of the country have generously 
aided these efforts to spread and develop an interest 
in this important field. A large number of letters 
have come from members of boards of education in 
different sections of the country asking for advice in 
matters concerning the construction and remodeling 
of schools. The larger number of inquiries had ref- 
erence to a one-room school-house, for country dis- 
tricts, and it is just here that the editor has found it 
difficult to secure practicable plans and specifications. 
It is for this reason that a competition was opened, 
offering prizes for the three best designs for the per- 
spective and plan of a country school-house. The 
one room, it was stipulated, should be so arranged as 
to accommodate trom forty to fifty pupils, with space 
in front for recitations, proper cloak rooms with sep- 
arate closets for boys and girls being added. A re- 
port of the results of the examination of the submitted 
plans was printed in these pages two weeks ago. The 
number for October 1 will give a detailed description 
of the design which received the first prize. 

In this connection, Zhe School Journal desires to 
state also that new prize competitions for school build- 
ings and school decorations are now under way. 
Fuller announcements will be given in a later number! 

Economy has been the first essential in the cont 
struction and furnishing of school buildings. The editor 
has tried to secure plans for a four-room building of 
dignified appearance and substantial in construction, 
which could be built for $7,500 or less. Boston has 
paid $12,000 and more for buildings of different kinds, 
and the opinion has been pretty general that $10,000 
ought to be considered a fair price. A school arch- 
itect has promised to furnish plans bringing the cost 
down to $6,000. His suggestions will be published in 
these pages. 





A valued subscriber, commenting on the editorial re- 
marks as to the high school in The School Journal of 
Aug. 20, asks as to the “ dropping out ” in the various 
classes. Few high-school principals seem to keep any 
definite record. There is far more steadiness in the 
East than in the West. The “dropping out” is about 
as follows: 

From fourth class, from 16 to 45 per cent. 

From third class, from 22 to 35 per cent. 

From second class, from 6 to 30 per cent. 

From last class, from 7 to 20 per cent. 

The ratio of graduates to the entering class varies 
from 25 to 44 per cent. 





The series of pedagogical creeds which have ap 
peared in these pages have been collected in a book 
to be issued during the month of September. It will 
be sent free to all subscribers of Educational Founda- 
tions. Copies will not be on sale, but can be obtained 
only by subscribing for this magazine 
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The Examination of Examiners. 


Last week The School Journal had occasion to point 
out the dilatoriness of the municipal civil-service com- 
mission of New York, in completing the examination 
of school examiners. “The Evening Post” published 
a vigorous article a column in length, endorsing and 
enforcing the criticism, and demonstrating still further 
the injustice of depriving the department of education 
of the rights of examination which clearly belonged to 
it. The incompetency of the civil-service examiner in 
matters pedagogical is revealed also in the questions 
asked in several departments, particularly in the histor¢ 
of education and science of teaching. The examina- 
tion begins with this monstrosity: 

The influence of Pestalozzi and Herbart in regard to the de- 
velopment of Public School System in the United States. 

Neither Pestalozzi nor Herbart can be said to have 
had any effect on the public-school system; not even in- 
directly. If the intent of the question was to bring out 
the influence of Pestalozzi and Herbart upon the devel- 
opment of pedagogy in this country it would have at 
least a claim to being considered intelligent. 

The remainder of the questions on the history of ed- 
ucation are as follows: 

2. Describe Herbert Spencer’s theories on “ Education.” 

3. Action and reaction, within the last fifteen years, between 
college and secondary schools ? 

4. (a) The “Co-ordination and Correlation of Studies ” in the 
Report of the Committee of Fifteen, and their practical appli- 
ances in the elementary schools. 

(b) The “Co-ordination and Correlation of Studies” in the 
Report of the Committee of Ten, and their practical appliances 
in the secondary schools. R 

5. Which American educators applied psychology to education. 

(a) Give their most important works. 

(b) Discuss their theories. 

Not a single one of these questions has, in the gener- 
ally-accepted sense of the term, anything to do wit! 
history. The matters referred to are all too recent for 
an intelligent judgment of effects. And whatever is 
meant by “ practical appliances ” would be difficult to 
define, even by the one who succeeded in writing these 
questions. Question 5 might be suitable for the prize- 
coupon contests of some daily paper. 

Under “ Science of Teaching” we find three fairly 
good questions which would have looked well under 


the “ History of Education.” They are as follows: 

1. Give a brief statement of the work done for education by 
DeWitt Clinton and Horace Mann. 

2. Write a brief account of the educatioual system of Bell and 
Lancaster, and state your opinion of this system. 

3. What country claims the honor of having been the first to 
establish normal schools? What country has done most to ex- 
tend them? State briefly some of the mistakes made by these 
schools, particularly when first established in the United States. 


Question 2 is somewhat defective in that it makes 
Bell and Lancaster partners in the elaboration of the 
Lancasterian system, for the latter is undoubtedly 
meant. The examiner evidently has a weakness for 
educators who have been instrumental in developing 
the system of school administration. The questions 
concerning principles and methods of education are 
cautiously omitted, unless we pin to our cloak of char- 
ity the following two: 

4. Write an examination paper containing twenty questions on 
the Civil war suitable for a young teacher just beginning his 
oe. What are the two great methods of teaching geography? 


What method wculd you employ in teaching a class of beginners 
who had no home advantages? 
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Truly the last question is worthy of being sent thru- 
out the educational world. Perhaps it is only a sigh, 
or has the examiner reached such a high plane of anal- 
ysis that for him there exist only two great methods oj 
teaching geography? If this is so, it would seem crue) 
to leave us in this darkness of conflicting views con- 
cerning procedure in the teaching of geography. 

The superstition that any examiner can ask question: 


must be exploded. The truth is, that it is more difficul: 
to prepare good questions than to answer them; partic- 
ularly in pedagogy, which is comparatively a new field. 
And this brings us back to The School Journal’s plat- 
form: professional examinations should be conducted 
by competent professional examiners. 


* 
A Marine Academy. 


What is to be known as the “ Marine academy” is to be 
opened in Chicago next February. The plans of Mr. J. G. 
Lamson, of Bay City, who has started the enterprise, are for a 
combination of academic and nautical instruction. The school, 
which will be on a yacht, will be devoted to naval discipline 
and general study. By May the pupils will be fairly well ad- 
vanced in practical navigation, and their theories will be put 
into use on a cruise which will take in every place of interest 
on the great lakes. 

Strict discipline will be maintained thruout the voyage. The 
course of study will follow closely upon the points of interest 
to be visited. For instance, the study of mining will be taken 
up when the ship is in mining regions; the study of history in- 
augurated when the ship is nearest points of historic interest, 
and this rule will be followed in other branches of work. 





Royal Victoria College. 


Montreal, Canada.—Contrary to expectation, the new Royal 
Victoria College for the Higher Education of Women will not 
be open for the reception of students until September, 1890. 
Altho the building, to all appearances, is completed, the inter- 
ior decorations have not been begun, and it will probably be 
many months before the finishing touches are put to the work. 
Lord Strathcona, to whose generosity the erection of the col- 
leg is due, has found it impossible to visit Canada to decide 
upon the furnishings of the new college. He is expected to 
reach this city in September. 

McGill university. It will have its resident principals and pro- 

The college is to have a staff entirely independent of that of 
fessors, but will be affiliated with McGill for the conferring of 
degrees. It is the intention of its founder to make the col- 
lege the most thoroly equipped of its kind on the continent. 





American Science Association Meeting. 


Boston, Mass.—The fiftieth annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Association for the advancement of science opened Aug. 
22, at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The con- 
vention was formally opened at ten o’clock in the forenoon by 
a general meeting. Among those on the platform were Prof. 
Désiré Charnay, of Paris, Dr. A. Sasse, of Zaandam, Hol- 
land, Prof. Benjamin Howard and Mr. Conrad W. Cooke, of 
London. The meeting was called to order by Prof. Wolcott 
Gibbs, of Newport, R. I., the retiring president. The speakers 
were Gov. Wolcott, Mayor Quincy, of Boston, Pres. J. M. 
Crafts, of the Institute of Technology; Prof. F. W. Putnam, 
of Harvard university, president-elect of the association, and 
Prof. Désiré Charnay, of Paris. 

The work of the association is done principally thru the var- 
ious sections, and the afternoon was devoted to the reports of 
the various vice-presidents, before the sections. 

Among the addresses by the vice-presidents was that of Dr. 
E. E. Barnard before the section of astronomers and mathe- 
maticians, the speaker being an astronomer of experience, con- 
nected for many years with the Lick observatory, and now at 
the Yerkes observatory. His subject was “Astronomical Pho- 
tography.” 

In section F, zodlogy, Dr. Alpheus S. Packard. of Brown 
university, vice-president of the association and chairman 0 
the section, delivered the address, his subject being “A Half 
Century of Evolution,” and his remarks having especial refer- 
ence to the effect of geological changes on animal life. 

So strong is the testimony that geology affords to support 
the theory of evolution in the opinion of Dr. Packard, that if 
it should be necessary to abandon evolution it would at the 
same time be necessary to give up gravitation, the co-relation 
of physical force and the conception of the unity of nature. 
All of these principles are interdependent, and_ together they 


form the foundation stones of our modern science, 


(To be continued.) 
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Boards of Education. 


The school board of Edinburgh, Scotland, has decided to 
simplify the Ten Commandments, so that they may be taught 
in the schools. 


A number of the German primary schools have their own 
physicians. This officer looks after the heating, ventilating, 
lighting, and general sanitary arrangements of the school. 
bee two weeks he addresses the pupils on the subject of 
health. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—At a meeting of the school inspectors 
recently held, a resolution previously adopted for the consol- 
idation of the Mechanic Arts high school with the Central 
high school was rescinded. A committee had been appointed 
to consider the advisability of the consolidation. The major- 
ity report of the committee was, that it was impracticable to 
move the mechanical department while the result of consoli- 
dation would be the practical destruction of the academic de- 
partment and much injury to the training school. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The old question of the use of state 
money for the purchase of apparatus is agitating Pennsylvania 
schools. State Supt. Schaetfer, like most other superintend- 
ents, is strongly opposed to it, holding that local money 
should be used for the purpose, and that where state money 
is used, it is extravagantly spent. The extra money appropri- 
ated by the legislature, instead of being used to lengthen the 
school term and raise the salaries of teachers, has gone in 
some other way. Many of the school districts do not raise as 
much from taxes as is given them by the state. In view of 
these facts, Supt. Schaeffer has asked the directors of those 
districts which have an increased appropriation to lengthen 
their school term to seven months, and not to spend the 
money for expensive apparatus. 


Rochester Changes Geographies. 


Rochester, N. Y.—Supt. Noyes has suggested, and the text- 
book committee of the board of education has recommended 
the adoption of the Redway and Hinman geographies. Supt. 
a in outlining the qualifications of a good geography, 
said: 

“The old question-and-answer method is obsolete ; former books 
on this subject containing mainly statistics to be memorized and 
political divisions of the earth to be enumerated are outgrown by 
demands of modern progress. Two years agoI advocated a change 
involving teaching of more commercial and physical features of 
the earth’s surface. Pupils should know not only geographical 
facts, but the reasons why. They are entitled to understand why 
climatic effects have helped to populate certain sections of the 
world ; why the distribution of plant and animal life has determined 
settlements and conditions of the human race ; the effects of heat 
and light on vegetation ; how the action of sun and atmosphere 
or 9 changed the earth’s surface and made it habitable as the abode 
of man. 

Changing climate and vegetation have been followed by corres- 
ponding changes in animal life, each species developing under the 
special conditions of the regions where they abound. The pupils 
should know about the natural conditions affecting life on the 
earth ; how man grew from a nomadic life into tribes, communities 
and populous cities, how commerce grew and political divisions 
were made and changed as they exist to-day and what each is 
principally noted for. Mere map making is an abomination: the 
live boy of to-day, to be abreast of the times, must know where 
man is, bbe he is there and what he is doing, industrially and 
commercially,” 


The board passed a resolution over the mayor’s veto, rais- 
ing the salary of Prof. Lipsky of the free academy from $75 to 
$100 a month. 


Night School Extensions. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—A sub-committee of the night schools 
committee of the board of education is considering the exten- 
sion of the night-school system. The plan proposed is to es- 
tablish six schools in various parts of the city, to give them 
faculties of their own, and to have them open five nights in a 
week, from September to May. These are to be in addition 
to the regular night schools, which are open from October to 
. February. There is also a proposition to establish night high 
schools. Pres. Huey is a strong advocate of this, tho it is hard- 
ly probable that any action will be taken on this scheme at 
present. 


The Boston Salary Schedule. 


Boston, Mass.—The school board is in considerable of a 
wrangle over the question of salaries. The board must reduce 
its expenses $50,000 this year, if it wishes to avoid a deficit. 
How to do this is a question. The salary committee recom- 
mended a number of cuts, but the board would not approve 
them. After much parliamentary confusion, in which the board 
wanted to continue the old schedule, but seemed unable to vote 
to that effect, the salary matter was re-committed. Evidently, 
the salaries will be reduced very little, if at all. 

There is a feeling in the board that retrenchment should be 
made in the kindergartens. Out of the total salaries of in- 
structors, $1,964,000, $92,724.51 goes to the kindergartens. 
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Opening of Boston Schools. 


Boston, Mass.—The Boston public schools will open Tues- 
day, Sept. 6. Entrance examinations will be held as follows: 
At the normal school, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 6 and 
7, at 9 o'clock, A. M., in the school-house, corner of Dart- 
mouth and Appleton streets. Holders of the Boston high- 
school diplomas, fourth year, are to present themselves with 
their diplomas Thursday, Sept. 8, high schools, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, Sept. 6 and 7, at 9 o’clock A. M., in the several 
high school-houses. Latin schools, Tuesday, Sept. 6, at 9 
o’clock A. M. 

The subjects of examination will be English language, in- 
cluding reading, writing, grammar, and composition; history 
and civil government of the United States; geography; arith- 
metic, and bookkeeping by single entry, to be examined at the 
Latin school-house on Warren avenue, and the high and Latin 
school-house on West Newton street. The requirements for 
admission are equivalent to those for entrance to the seventh 
grade; i. e., to the regular fourth-year class of the grammar 
schools. 

Applicants for admission to a high or a Latin school must 
each bring to the examination a certificate of good moral char- 
acter from the principal of the school last attended, and, if they 
have not been members of a Boston public school, a certificate 
of vaccination from a physician. 


Hoke Smith Wants Frye. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Former Secretary of the Interior Hoke Smith 
and former United States Senator Gen. John B. Gordon are 
quarreling over a weighty question. Mr. Smith, who is pres- 
ident of the school board, has secured the adoption of Frye’s 
geography in the schools. Gen. Gordon claims that Frye’s is 
inaccurate; especially on points regarding Georgia and the 
South. He also was a personal friend of Maury, the author of 
the displaced geography. The teachers and many of the board 
are on Gen. Gordon’s side, and it looks as if the Maury geog- 
raphies would win. 


The Buffalo Truant School. 


_ Buffalo, N. Y.—Supt. Emerson is making thoro prepara- 
tions for a successful year of the truant school. Prin. William 
C. Kruse will have another assistant, and the work will pro- 
ceed more smoothly than ever before. Last year, eighty-two 
boys were sent to the school and kept there for at least thirty 
days. One boy was held six weeks, which was the maximum 
time for the year. The influence of the school has been 
marked, and boys have been made more self-reliant and less 
unruly. This year more manual work will be introduced. 


Mr. Jasper’s Sensible Proposition. 


The annual report of Borough Supt. Jasper, of Manhattan 
and the Bronx, shows that the increase in sittings in the 
schools for last year was 13,555, more than twice as much as 
the year before. Yet, 18,924 children were refused admission. 
This, however, is a small number compared with the 28,000 
refused the year before. The average attendance for the 327 
schools was 214,105 pupils, 34,997 of which are inthe first pri- 
mary grade. The teaching force numbered 5,375. Supt. Jasper 
says that “it is a grave question whether a kindergarten class 
should be continued, let alone be organized, where pupils are 
taught in half-day classes or are actually refused admission.” 
He holds that the compulsory education law “is presumptive 
evidence of the greater right of the older children to be admit- 
ted to instruction and to be instructed in classes not unduly 
large.” 


Growth of Pittsburg Schools. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—When the central board of education was or- 
ganized, in 1855, the teachers numbered eighty-seven, the pu- 
pils 5,941, and the annual expenditure $32,909. The report for 
the year ending July 31, 1898, shows an enrollment of 935 
teachers, 45,764 pupils, and an expenditure of $1,450,152. Since 
the opening of the high school in the same year, 1855, 3,482 pu- 
pils have been graduated—1,127 in the academical department, 
98 in the normal, and 1,125 in the commercial. : ’ 

The value of the public school property of the city approxi- 
mates $4,500,000—to be exact, the sum of $4,357,400. The 
state has been making a biennial appropriation for educational 
purposes of $5,500,000. Our share of this sum has been $231,- 
000; but owing to the enactment of the last legislature, which 
bases the proportion of the distribution on the number of chil- 
dren, teachers, etc., instead of the number of taxables, as fami- 
lies, the sum will be materially reduced. In addition to this, 
an amount approximating ,000 is raised annually by taxa- 
tion, which is about the sum paid each year to the teachers. 


Colored Teachers Organize. 


Columbia, S. C.—A colored state teachers’ association has 
recently been organized in this state. The association recom- 
mends that a teachers’ association be organized in every coun- 
ty in the state, and that there be a local or township organiza- 
tion to further the cause of education. It recommends that 
there be co-operation of the colored people in every township, 
to aid in prolonging the school term. It is believed that the 
term should be at least six months for each year, and the sal- 
ary should be sufficient to give the teacher a proper support. 
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The Hawaiian Educational Exhibit. 


The Hawaiian educational exhibit at the Trans-Mississippi 
exposition at Omaha is of special interest at the present time, 
ta an opportunity to study the condition of the isl- 
ands. 

The school system is modeled after that of the United States. 
Compulsory attendance is exacted between the ages of 6 and 
15. English has been the basis of instruction for the last ten 
years. The public schools of the islands number 132 (only one 
is now taught in Hawaiian), and are attended by 10,542 pupils. 
There are sixty private schools, attended by 3,954 pupils. The 
teaching force numbers 297 in the public schools—122 men and 
175 women—and that in the private schools, 209—82 men and 
127 women. The nationalities represented are American, part 
Hawaiian, Hawaiian, British, Portuguese, Chinese, German, 
French, Scandinavian, Japanese, and “other foreigners.” 
Hawaiians of pure and mixed blood constitute fifty-four per 
cent. of the enrollment. The Portuguese rank next, with 
twenty-six per cent., and the remainder is scattered among 
many nationalities. 

The government maintains a small number of select schools, 
chiefly for pupils “speaking English as a mother tongue,” and 
a small fee is charged, because of the additional advantages 
offered. The high school, at Honolulu, purchased from Prin- 
cess Ruth, sister of Kamehameha IV. and V., and once oc- 
cupied by her as a residence, is of this class; also Sahainaluna 
seminary, the oldest school in the islands, having been estab- 
lished in 1831, and described as “the alma mater of so many 
distinguished men of the Hawaiian race.” The kindergartens 
are supported by charitable people, but it is the intention to 
make them a permanent part of the school system as soon as 
funds are available. A night school is maintained at Honolulu; 
also a reform school; and a summer school for teachers has 
been carried on the last two years. The “ National Teachers’ 
Association ” will doubtless now become an auxiliary to the 
organization in the United States. For maintaining the public 
schools in 1897, $415,273 was expended. The average per cent. 
of the number enrolled attending for the year was ninety-two. 

The amount of work sent from the schools is sufficient to 
give a general knowledge of the scope and aims. Industrial 
training is strongly emphasized. Among the specimens of 
this line of work is a case of bamboo fans, woven in fancy 
shapes by the girls in a school on the island of Maui. Then 
there is a collection of needlework, including embroidery, 
drawn work, hemstitching, and lace making. One school sends 
a book containing practical sewing lessons from the younger 
pupils; on the one page is a printed outline of the lesson, the 
page opposite showing the completed work. Sloyd work has 
been introduced in many of the schools. The boys of the Fort 
street school, Honolulu, have sent a case of wood carving. 
Among the articles are revolvers, knives, scissors, a model of 
an “ outrigger canoe,” and several links of a chain, made from 
a solid block of wood. 

Agricultural instruction is indicated in pictures of the Kam- 
ehameha private school at Honolulu. Kindergarten work, a 
case of bracelets, necklaces, and napkin-rings, made from 
“koa” and “ kukaekalea” seed (the seed is much smaller than 
the name), and work from Oahu college, complete the indus- 
trial exhibit. This college, situated at Punahou, owes its ex- 
istence to Mr. Hunnewell, of Boston. It is now in its fifty- 
seventh year, and the endowment has reached the sum of $300,- 
ooo. The college numbers 107 students, and the preparatory 
school, 140; both send displays. 

Botanical specimens, chiefly ferns, daintily mounted; draw- 
ings from several schools, nature, and other subjects; pretty 
little marine scenes in water color on bamboo, with the Ha- 
waiian word “aloha,” signifying greeting; relief maps of sin- 
gle islands and written work in geography, language, and 
arithmetic are other features of the exhibit. 


Montana School Exhibit. 


Omaha, Neb.—Montana is one of the few states whose legis- 
lature made an appropriation for exhibiting state resources at 
the Trans-Mississippi exposition. For the school exhibit, a 
fine collection of buildings was made, including the State Uni- 
versity of Missoula, normal school at Dillon, School of Mines, 
at Butte, Agricultural school, at Bozeman, the College of 
Montana, at Deer Lodge, founded some fourteen years ago, 
the university at Helena; also one of the older colleges and 
numerous public schools. 

There were also portraits of boards of education, teachers, 
students, many early territorial and state officials, typical bits 
of scenery from the National park, which extends into the 
state, and the great falls of the Missouri, besides pictures of 
homes, smelting plants and prominent buildings in different 
localities. The Agricultural college sends an hertarium in wing 
frames, showing specimens of native flora, chiefly from the 
Gallatin valley. The drawing sent is beautiful in execution, 
as well as in the manner of its display. Much of it is in water 
colors, protected with glass, and encased in dainty white mold- 
ing. The subjects are drawn largely from still \ life—fruit, 
flower, and vegetable studies, together with several landscapes. 

Another state school represented is the Dillon normal. € 
work from the “ practice” classes comprises drawing and writ- 
ten work in all branches. Of especial interest are the local 
history papers, giving valuable information of the settlement 
and development of the western part of the country. 
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Items of Live Interest. 


A report from Santiago de Cuba states that Gen. Wood has 
had a conference with the commissioner of schools in regard 
to opening the public schools to the 4,000 children of that city, 
The result of the conference is that the schools will be opened 
early in September. It was also decided that the salaries of 
the commissioners should be reduced and those of the teachers 
increased. Sectarianism is to be eliminated from the schools 
and English introduced in the course of studies. 

Chicago, Ill—Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, the new superin- 
tendent of public schools, will introduce Spanish as one of the 
regular studies in the curriculum. 

Pittsburg, Pa—The new course of study for the public 
schools of this city is the result of the labors of Miss Louisa 
J. Taylor, of the Mount Washington schools; Miss Nannie 
Mackrell, Moorhead; Samuel Andrews, Howard; J. M. Logan, 
Pebbles, and J. K. Ellwood, Colfax. 


Miss Estelle Reel, recently appointed superintendent of In- 
dian schools for the United States, has resigned her position 
as state superintendent of public instruction for Wyoming. 
She has spent the last few weeks attending summer institutes 
of the Indian schools thruout the far West. She expects to 
visit between now and Dec. 1 all the agencies where schools 
have been established. 





Railroad Announcements. 
Floral Fete at Saratoga. 


The sixth annual floral festivities will be held at Saratoga 
on ‘luesday, Sept.6. ‘Lhe grand annual noral paraue it 1s ex- 
pected will eclipse all previous attempts; the floral ball will 
ve held, as usual, in the COnvention hau. Lhe West Shore rail- 
road will place on sale low-rate tickets, good for this occa- 
sion, valid on trains of Sept. 3. Early application should be 
made for reservation on the thru Saratoga trains. 


Official Route of the G. A. R. 

The Thirty-Second Annual Encampment of the Grand Army 
of the Republic will be held at Camp Sherman, Cincinnati, 
dept. 5 to 10. By order ot the Department Commander, A. >. 
Wood, of the state of New York, the West Shore railroad has 
been designated the official route for the Boys in Blue. A 
special train conveying the New York state delegation will 
'e run on Sunday, Sept. 4. This train will stop en route at 
stations as shown in an attractive four-page pamphlet issued 
by the West Shore Railroad Company, to pick vp veterans 
and their friends desiring to go to this encampment. The 
trala will make a ,remarsavily .saSt 1un, leaving New York 
9g A. M., and arriving at Cincinnati the next morning at 10 
A. M. The time of other regular trains is also shown in the 
pamphlet. Tickets will be put on sale good going Sept. 3, 4, 
and 5, at very low rates. Thru sleeping car has been attached 
to the special train on Sept. 4 Those desiring to take ad- 
vantage of this service should make early application for 
space. 

Omaha Exposition. 
Kight-Day Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged for a 
special eight-day, personally-conducted tour to the Trans- 
Mississippi and International Expositon at Omaha, on Oct. 
1. allowing four full days at the exposition. Round-trip tickets, 
including transportation and Pullman berth in each direction, 
meals in dining car going and returning, hotel accommoda- 
tions and meals at Omaha, admissions to the fair, and carriage 
drive and hotel accommodations at Chicago, will be sold at 
rate of $100 from New York; $96 from Philadelphia; $95 from 
Washington and Baitimore; $91 trom Williamsport and riarris- 
burg; $80 from Pittsburg; and proportionate rates from other 
points. 

The party will be accompanied by a tourist agent and chap- 
eron, and will travel in special Pullman sleeping cars. 

For the benefit of those who may desire to remain longer 
in Omaha, tickets will be made good to return on regular 
trains until Nov. 15, inclusive. Such tickets include only 
railway transportation returning, with reduction of $15 from 
a ove rates from allipoints. — &s.#4 

For further information, apply to ticket agents, Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or Geo. W. Boyd, Assist- 
ant General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 

Labor Day Excursion to Niagara Falls. 

Special rates and extra inducements have been offered the 
odie by the West Shore Railroad, giving them an opportunity 
to visit the world’s greatest cataract, Niagara Falls, and Spend 
Labor day. A low rate of $8.00 has been named on its trains, 
including the fast Continental Limited. Excursion tickets will 
be good on all trains Saturday, September 3, and will be goor 
for return passage until September 6, thereby giving excur- 
sionists a four days’ outing. There is probably no other portion 
of the globe of the same amount of territory containing so many 
attractions noted for their grandeur and historical association as 
that of Niagara Falls and vicinity, including The Horse Shoe 
Falls, Goat Island, Cave of the Winds, Three Sister Islands, 
Inclined Railway, Terrapin Rock, The Maid of the Mist, The 
Whirlpool Rapids, Lundy’s Lane Battle Grounds, Brock Monv- 
ment, the Cantilever and New Suspension Bridge are merely a 
few of the noted places which are worthy of a visit. 
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Holden System for Preserving Books 
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them in FirMLy. 


books clean and neat. 


AND SAVES THE TAXPAYER’S MONEY! 


TORN LEAVES BOTHER YOU 


Use HOLDEN’S TRANSPARENT PAPER Quick !—it stops it. 


LOOSENED LEAVES ANNOY YOU? 


Try HOLDEN’S SELF BINDERS Art Once! 


SOILED SCHOOL BOOKS osjecrev 10 


by the pupils when you transfer them beginning of new term ? 
HOLDEN’S BOOK COVERS Removes THE Osjecrion—Keeps 
All the above articles comprise the 
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They fasten 





RULES OF THE SYSTEM ARE 


much saved from going on the do0k itself. 


2d.—Have EACH TEACHER’S DESK supplied with 1 box of Self Binders and 1 envelope of Transparent Paper. 
3d.—Make a rule that Scholars MUST report AT ONCE any damage to book, so that loosened leaves, weakened binding, 


or torn leaves can be repaired INSTANTLY. A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE. 


If there are 40 teachers’ desks in a School District and only 1 doz. sets of Repairing Material are ordered, instead of 
hired for an intellectual purpose, tew will go out of their rooms to obtain it, but if on 
oks. The 25-cent outlay for each teacher's desk should save from $3 to $10 per year in each School-Room by making 


janitor, and the teachers bein 
XCUSE for destruction of 
INSTANT REPAIRS, 


« 1st.—Cover the books as issued and at end of school year 
* remove the soiled cover, putting on a fresh one, the book 


thus going to the next scholar in a neat, clean condition. Whatever soiling is on the cover at end of year is that 


4, ther Re, into the hands of the 


ESK there will be NO 





SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 


BOOK COVERS 


TET 1000," (<2 = 
Per 100, ew 4 


A judicious assortment per 1000 is: 300 No. 1; 600 No. 


Nos. 1, 2, and 3 j 


2; 100 No. 3. 


No.1. For Primary Books. No. 2. For all Readers, etc. 
Fits 80 per cent. of all books published. No. 3. For 
thick 12mos., like Academic Dictionaries, etc. 


No. 4. Fitting all Primary Geographies. 


FROM WHICH THERE IS NO DEVIATION. 


No. 6. Fitting all large Geographies. 
- = = $12.50 ~~ “eo ele Cia eS 
7 >. ¢ 1.35 ess than 100,-  - - = - 


Per dozen boxes, - - 


TRANSPARENT 


Less thani dozen,-_ - 


Less thanrdozen,- -— - 


Per dozenenvelopes, - - S 9s 
- 10 cents per envelope 


SELF BINDERS 


- - - $ 3.50 

- + + @385 

- - §$ 2.25 

- 25 cents per box 
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Successful Vacation Schools. 


WHAT WAS DONE IN BOSTON. 


Boston, Mass——The summer vacation school on North 
Bennett street, opened July 11, for a five-weeks’ session. The 
object of the school is to keep busy, during the summer, chil- 
dren who otherwise would have nothing with which to occupy 
their time. The large school building devoted to this work is 
invitingly cool during the hot summer days, with far better 
surroundings than most of the children could have in their 
own homes. 

In a large room at the top of the building boys of ten or 
twelve years of age are taught to reseat and repair chairs, 
From the first stages of weaving in of the rattan, the work is 
carried to the finishing point of both seats and backs of chairs; 
and if new rungs of chairs are needed or a small brace is re- 
quired to make the chair strong, the boys attend to everything; 
even the varnishing of the chair forms a part of the instruction. 
The pupils bring from their homes, or those of their neigh- 
bors, chairs needing repairs, and the work is much enjoyed by 
the boys. The sloyd is liked by pupils, who are allowed to 
make simple articles, which may be taken home after the close 
of the term. Wall brackets, shelves, frames, and boxes are 
made after methods which later may be applied to more impor- 
tant work. This forms a stepping-stone to carpentry, joining, 
cabinetmaking, carving, and similar trades. 

From St. Mary’s Parochial school in that neighborhood 
many boys come to this vacation school to learn a little of 
branches not taught them elsewhere. 

The classes in sewing for girls are well filled. In the lowest 
class little tots are shown how to thread needles, to cut or 
break off thread, and with bright-colored silks the children fol- 
low penciled designs on cardboard, making the stitches as 
evenly and as uniform as possible. The older girls make 
There also is a class in millinery, where the girls are shown 
aprons, pinafores, and plain dresses. Hemming, overcasting, 
buttonhole making, and similar necessary work is taught. 
how to trim their own hats. Several of the big stores send 
contributions of old silks, ribbons, and flowers, which are used 
by the pupils. 

In one room girls weave small baskets; and in another room 
boys are shown how to weave and make larger baskets for 
market use. Modeling in clay is a feature of study, the oldest 
pupils forming the class. They copy models before them, and 
also try their hand at originating simple designs. There has 
been shown to bea demand for plaster models for architectural 
stone work, and the designing and modeling of these is a field 
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of work which some of these pupils intend to make their life 
work. Leather work is still another branch of instruction, 
Belts, pocketbooks, and like simple articles are deftly made by 
the boys under competent instruction. 

Seventeen schoolyards have been open during the summer as 
children’s playgrounds. These are in various sections of the 
city, principally in the south, west, and north ends and in south 
Boston. : 

In the most convenient part of the lot is constructed qa 
square enclosure of common boards, the dimensions being 
about fifteen feet every way. Inside, on the bricked surface, js 
sand. On this sand, in it, under it, are children from two to 
three years old to eight or ten. They dig, fill their pails, cover 
up their feet and hands, make pies and cakes, and, best of all, 
they forget to cry as ‘they would do in sweltering tenement 
houses. ; 

Add to this children amusing themselves in various occu- 
pations, the very youngest in the hands of older brothers 
or sisters, and, presiding over all, a young woman, who must 
needs like children, and who must possess the ability and the 
patience to direct her numerous family. 


A BROOKLYN SCHOOL, 


Brooklyn. N. Y.—The vacation school ran for six weeks, with an 
average membership of 340. The school was opened for the 
first time last year. in public school No. 14. The ages of the 
pupils range from 3 to 15. The younger members belonged to 
a kindergarten class, while those older were divided into var- 
ious groups, absolute freedom being exercised by the scholars 
as to the occupation they desired to pursue. ; 

In one room boys worked at caning chairs and making bas- 
kets. The baskets made would bring a good price in the mar- 
ket, while as for the re-caning of the chairs the work was ety 
fect. Another interesting class was that of the cobblers. The 
boys would bring their own worn-out shoes and repair them, 
putting on heels and soles, and then after the work had passed 
inspection they could wear their own shoes in good repair. 

The girls were taught sewing, drawing, painting, and cook- 
ing. In all of the rooms steady improvement marked each 
week’s work. . 

All of the pupils were children of the working classes of the 
neighborhood. No restrictions were placed in the way of en- 
trance to the classes. All that was required was that the chil- 
dren should obey the simple regulations laid down for their 
conduct. 

The school has been under the auspices of the Brooks Vaca- 
tion School Association, but next year an effort will be made 
to have the matter taken up by the board of education. An 
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i NEW * FORTHCOMING BOOKS 





A LATIN SRAMINAR 


For Schools and Colleges. GeEoRGE M. Lane, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor Emeritus . Latin in Harvard University. 
Crown’ 8vo, Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

The publishers are led to believe, by the opinions of competent scholars 
who have examined the work, that it is one of the most important contri- 
butions to the study of Latin which has appeared for many years, and one 
which must inevitably interest all scholars and students of that language. 

By direction of the learned author, whose labors were terminated by his 
untimely death on the 3oth of June, 1897, the completion of his manuscript, 
which was then nearly tinished, was intrusted to his friend and associate, 
Dr. Morris H organ. of Harvard University, who labored most dili- 
gently and faitafully to carry out the wishes and instructiens leit by the 
author for his galdands. 


LATIN LITERATURE OF THE EMPIRE 


Edited, with Revised Texts and Brief Intro- 


Classical kw oh University of Pennsylvania. In two 
Volumes. Vol. I., PRosE, Post 8vo, $1.80; by mail $1.92 
(Nearly Ready.) Vol II. Poetry, /” Press. 


METAPHYSICS 


By BorpDEN P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in Boston 
University. New and Revised Edition from New Plates. 


8vo, Cloth. early Ready. 


PARADISE LOST: Its Structure and Meaning 


The Poem, with Copious Notes, by Jonn A. Himes, Greeff 
Professor of ~~ Literature at Pennsylvania College. 
Cloth, $1.20 ; by mail, $1.32. 


Pp. xxxii., 482 ost 8vo. 





ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY: Plane and 


Spherical 
By ANDREW W. PHILuips, Ph.D., and WENDELL M. STRONG, 

Ph. D., Yale University. Crown 8vo. Jn Press. 

Phillips and #isher’s Geometry, immediately upon its publication, _ 
leading rank among text-books of the science, Phillips and Strong’ 
Trigonometry, it is believed, will be received with equal favor. he 
quelicies which distinguish the ¢ ‘Geometry ”"—mathematical soundness, 
lucidi'y, and helpfulness—will equally commend the “ Trigonometry ”’ 
to mathematical teachers. 


ELEMENTS OF LITERARY CRITICISM 


By Cuar.es F, Jounson, Professor of English Literature in 
Trinity College, Hartford; author of ‘‘ English Words.” 


16mo, Cloth, 80 cents ; by mail, 88 cents. 


INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN MECHANICAL 
DRAWING 


By Joun C, Tracy, C. E. Instructor in the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University. With Chapter on Perspective 
by E. H. Lockwoop, M.E. With Illustrations, including 
Reproductions of Photographs of Models. Oblong 4to, 
Cloth, $1.80; by mail, $2.00. 


THE FREE EXPANSION OF GASES 
Memoirs by Gay-Lussac, JOULE, and JouLE AND THOMSON. 
Translated and Edited by JosePH S. AMEs, Prof. of Physics 
in Johns Hopkins University. Crown 8vo. Nearly Ready. 
The initial volume in the series, ‘‘Harper’s Scientific 
Memoirs.” Other Volumes to follow. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York, N.Y. 


General Agents for the Introduction of Harper & Brothers’ Educational Publications: 


W. S. RUSSELL, 203-207 Michigan Av., Chicago, Ill, 
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appropriation of $10,000 will be asked for the establishment of 
ten vacation schools in various sections of Brooklyn. 
SCHOOL YARDS OPEN IN PITTSBURG. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Seven playgrounds have been in operation 
this summer in as many schoolyards.. They were opened five 
days a week from 9g to 12 o’clock, during a term of from four 
to six weeks. The children were cared for and taught how to 
play by two kindergartners in each playground, together with 
a number of other young women, who acted as their aids. 
The work has been done under the auspices of the Civic Club 
of Allegheny, but the board of education will be asked, next 
year, for an appropriation for the maintenance of the grounds. 
The board will also be asked not-to approve plans for school 
buildings in future except where ample provision is made for 
playgrounds. 

The children were admitted to the grounds at nine o’clock 
and gathered into the kindergarten-room of the building for 
a few minutes, to salute the flag and sing. After this, they 
were lined up in the yard and given toys, such as buckets and 
shovels, dolls, balls, reins, brooms, bean bags, etc. About 
11:30 they were gathered in the school-room again for a half 
hour of songs and stories and kindergarten games, after which 
they reluctantly went home. Sand piles and swings and ham- 
mocks were provided, besides all kinds of toys, and the moun- 
tains and forts made from the sand and the care of the babies 
in the hammocks and the playing of ring games are among 
the many interesting things to be seen. 

Many appreciative words came from the mothers, but truer 
appreciation came from the “sister mothers,” girls from 8 to 
10 years old, who brought each morning heavy and often cross 
and sick babies; but in the shady corners of the yards bam- 
mocks were hung, and into these the babies were put, two, and 
even three, in one hammock, and there they slept, regardless 
of the din around them. 


The M. V.S. I. 1898. 


(Special Correspondence of The Fournal,) 


“™M. V. S. I.” stands for the Marthas Vineyard Summer in- 
stitute, situated on the highlands of Marthas Vineyard. The 
The institute has been for twenty-one years the summer work- 
shop of constantly-increasing numbers of teachers. Here they 
may have perfected themselves in mathematics, in the sciences, 
in the languages, ancient and modern, in nature study, in phys- 
ical training, in drawing, in painting, in history, in civil gov- 
ernment, in music, vocal and instrumental, in sloyd, and in the 
best methods of instruction, including psychology, child study, 
and school supervision. 
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During the five-weeks’ session just ended teachers from 
Fresno, California, to “way down in Maitie;” from along the 
great lakes to Louisiana and Texas, have been in attendance, 

Too much cannot be said in commendation of the quality, 
thoroness, and scope of the work done. Dr. Arnold Tomp- 
kins, in his course in pedagogy, was at once philosophical, in- 
teresting, witty, and magnetic. He not only held the great as- 
sembly which filled the auditorium, but gave them much to 
take home and use in the coming year. Dr. M. V. O’Shea, of 
the University of Wisconsin, in child study, and Dr. Edgar 
Dubs Shimer, of New York, in psychology, aroused both in- 
terest and enthusiasm. The classes were large, the students 
interested, bright, quick to show their appreciation, and excel- 
lent results were obtained. The work of the various academic 
departments was well done, and of a high order. Among the 
more than twenty departments the work done in nature study, 
under the instruction of Prof. A. C. Boyden and Miss S, E 
Brassill, must be mentioned. The class was more than double 
that of last year, and the character of the students was excep- 
tionally high. 

History, under the instruction of Dr. W. A. Mowry, presi- 
dent of the institute, Latin and Greek, under Prof. Frank A. 
Gallup, of Colgate academy, drawing, conducted by Fred H. 
Daniels, of Buffalo, physical training, led by Miss Harriett E. 
Hutchinson, of Charlestown, and photography, under Prof, 
M. H. Paddock, of the Providence Manual Training high 
school, have been especially attractive, and had larger classes 
than last year. 

The work of the students was interspersed with band con- 
certs, excursions to Gay Head, and its marvelous many- 
colored cliffs of clay, visits to the quaint old towns of Nan- 
tucket and Edgartown, trips to the station of the U. S. Fish 
Commission, at Woods Hole, bicycle runs over concrete or 
shell roads to West Chop, and to South Beach, with its great 
inrolling breakers. 

Some notice of the natural phenomena observed by those in 
attendance of late years should not be omitted. The great 
waterspout, which has been described in some of the scientific 
papers and the lunar rainbow, which many witnessed on the 
evening of July 31, were not only occurrences of great rarity, 
but of wonderful beauty. 

New York state is to be particularly congratulated as having 
been represented by the highest quality of teachers, in larger 
numbers than any other state. This is the first time in the his- 
tory of the institute that the old Bay state has not held that 
distinction, but we of Massachusetts are glad to find the Em- 
pire state appreciating these superior advantages. 
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jt a study for the past thirty-two years how to cater to the inter- 
est of buyers. We have supplied the Boards of Education of 
New York City and Philadelphia for twenty-nine years. Most 
qll the leading Boards of Education in the large cities, together 
with the private schools, colleges, institutions, and academies. 
\f you are interested, we would be pleased to serve you. Re~ 
member we are headquarters and manufacturers. 
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for catalogue. 
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Hew Books. 


“A Parliamentary Syfabus” by Joseph T. Robert, principal 
of the Robert School of Parliamentary Law, Chicago, contains 
twenty-four lessons in parliamentary practice for high schools, 
colleges, etc. The book is not designed to take the place of, but 
rather to introduce the student to, larger works. Every man or 
woman who makes pretentions to an education should have some 
knowledge of parliamentary practice; this book will aid greatly 
in the acquisition of such knowledge. (Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Chicago.) 

“ Young Blood,” by E. W. Hornung, is a story of England in 
which a young English youth of quality isthe hero. The story 
is told in a direct, forcible manner that cannot fail to attract and 
hold the interest. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25.) 

A story all in shorthand is notcommon. We have it, however, 
in “‘ The Haunted Man,” by Charles Dickens, in the easy re- 
porting style of the Isaac Pitman system. It forms the third 
volume of Pitman’s Shorthand Library, and will furnish fine 
practice in reading for students of the system. The many fine 
jllustrations are by S.J. Loxton. (Isaac Pitman & Sons, London 
and New York. 50 cents.) 

“ Principles of Vocal Expression,” a revision of the “‘ Rhetoric 
of Vocal Expression,” by Wm. B. Chamberlain, A. M., of the 
Chicago Theological seminary, together with ‘Mental Tech- 
nique and Literary Interpretation,” by S. H. Clark, Ph. B., of 
the University of Chicago, is the outgrowth of practical class- 
room work. It attempts to furnish a basis for pursuing elocution 
as a study by giving some definite statement of the principles 
that govern the mental processes of communication. The design 
in this treatment is so to present the subject that the student 
shall have a definite thing to do each day; shall be able to have 
a lesson assigned, to prepare that lesson, and to bring into class 
the results of his work upon it, definitely as in any other study. 
(Scott, Forseman & Co., Chicago.) 

A pretty story of the time of the good Queen Anne, by Julia 
C. R. Dorr, bears the title of “In King’s Houses.” It is charm- 
ing not only for the well-constructed plot, the clear style and 

uaint dialogues, and beautiful descriptions, but for the fine 
character painting and excellent moral tone. The contrast be- 
tween palace and cottage without detriment to the latter; the. in- 
troduction of Anne Stuart. both as princess and queen, and of 
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her lamented little son, the duke of Gloster; the tracing of the 
fortunes of the little hero of the story, Robin, and pretty little 
Lady Anne; and withal the proper modicum of love, all help to 
add interest to the story. It is an idéal picture of the olden time, 
minus much of its sorrow and brutality. (L. C. Page & Co, 
Boston. $1.50.) 

The teaching of French is much simplified by “ First Lessons 
in French,” by Baptiste Béras and Sigmon M. Stern. The 
method employed is one that teachers would do well to examine, 
as itis one that the authors have used with great success. The 
lessons proceed from any simple to more and more compiex ones, 
and the French verb, that tetror to beginners, is learned easily 
through conversations. The short French grammar appended 
under the title ‘Grammaire Francaise Succinct” is intended for 
the pneeee of review and reference. (Henry Holt & Co.. New 
York. $1.00.) 

The authors of the Natural Music Course, Frederic H. Ripley 
and Thomas Tapper, by reason of the remarkable success of 
that series of books, have been encouraged to prepare two books 
for graded and ungraded schools in which a more complete 
course is deemed unnecessary or impracticable. In both books 
familiar songs are made the basis of elementary music instruc- 
tion. These songs are such as should be known and enjoyed by 
every pupil in the land, as in addition to the technical instruction 
which they illustrate, they tend to establish a love and appreci- 
ation of music in all who sing them. To know and to enjoy 
these standard songs is to have the beginning of a musical edu- 
cation. The books are illustrated by numerous portraits of 
authors and composers. On account of their unrivaled collection 
of songs these books will be found admirable for supplementary 
work no matter what text-books in music are in use in the schools, 
(American Book Co., New York. Book one, for elementary 
grades, 35 cents.) 





Help is wanted when the nerves become weak and appetite 
fails. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives help by making the blood rich 
and pure. 
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378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 








RECENT TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF MARTIN’S © 


HUMAN BODY—BRIEFER COURSE. 


460 pages, 12mo0. $1.20, met. This edition has been thoroughly 
revised by Prof. C. V. Fitz, of Harvard, who has expanded the 
treatment of Foods and Digestion, etc.. and added matter on Grow’h 
and Nutrition, Emergencies and a full experimental appendix. Many 
new illustrations have been added, 

Warren P. Lomsarp, University of Mich, :—‘* The best book of its kind with 
which I am acquainted.” 

B. F. Ever, Topeka. Kan., High School :—‘* The best book on the subject I 
have ever used. It is clear and accurate, and 1s so written that it always 
commands the attention and interest of the pupil. I havea growing appre- 
ciation ot its value as a text-book.” 

Wm. T. Sepcwick, Mass. Institute of Technology :—“ Not only an excellent 
text-book of elementary physiology, but on the whole, the best both in tone 
and treatment that I have ever seen,”’ 

T. A. Mort, Richmond, Ind., High School :—“ It gives complete satisfaction. 
Our teacher of biological science believes it to be the best book that is printed 
on the subject for his classes.” 


BARNES’S PLANT LIFE. 
Vii+428 pages. 1r2mo. $1.12, met. 


V. M. SpacpinG, Professorin the University of Michigan :—*‘ I am impressed 
with its comprehensiveness, trustwerthiness, clearness, and simplicity of state- 
ment, combined with scientific accuracy and a common-sense adaptation to the 
needs of the students for whom it was prepared. Such a book hasbeen greatly 
needed, and it has at last been written in :uch a way as to leave nothing to be 
desired except teachers who know how to useit, It can hardly fail to materi- 
ally promote the development of the right kind of biological work in the secon- 
dary schools,” 

B. P. Cotton, Professor in Illinois State Normal University :—‘‘ It seems to 
me to give the best view of the life of plants of any book I know.” 


KINGSLEY’S 
ELEMENTS OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 


357 pages. 12mo. $1.20, net, 


Georce Mac os«ig, Professor in Princeton University :—‘‘ It comes nearer to 
being the ideal text-book for beginners in zoology than any other book known 
to me.” [Introduced. = 

R. H. Cornisn, Girls’ High School, New York City :—‘‘ This book seems very 
clear-cut in its plan, and a very good combination of laboratory manual and 
descfiptive zoology.” [Introduced.] 





SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. 
Edited by Prof. Arthur H. Palmer, of Yale. With illustrations and 
map. 1xxiv.+404 pages. 16mo, $1.00, metZ. 
Prof. L. Fosster, of University of Nebraska :—‘ Both the editorial and the 
typogravhical work, it seems to me, ‘lassen nichts zu wunschen ‘ubrig.’ ” 


Prof. H. S, Wuirg, of Cornell :—'* The editi n looks juicy and complete, and 
I -_ - glad of the chance of working through it carefully, as it deserves, 
with a class, 


STERN’S FIRST LESSONS IN GERMAN. 


292 pages. 12mMo, $1.00, net. 
A vaiuable elementary bok by the author of the very successful Studien 
= Plaudereien. It is believed to be capable of making the pupil think in 
erman. 


GASC’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
(French-English and English-French.) 

LIBRARY DICTIONARY. 0956 pages (3 columns), 8vo0, $4.00, eZ. 

STUDENT'S DICTIONARY. 1,186 pages (3 columns), 12mo, $1.50, retail. 

POCKET DICTIONARY. 647 pages (3 columns), r2mo, $1.00, net, 


MERAS & STERN’S FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. 
321 pages. 12mo. $1.00, net. 


A companion to Stera‘s First Lessons in German. Several of the lessons 
are based on well-kaown French Stories,and asumm ry of grammanis appended, 


CHEAPER EDITION OF WHITNEY’S GERMAN 
DICTIONARY. 


goo pages, 12mo, $1.50 retazi. 


PANCOAST’S 
INTRODUCTION TO ATERICAN LITERATURE. 


A companion to the Author's Introduction to English Literature. 
$y, Henry S.Pancoast. With13 portraits. xiv+393 pages, 16mo, 
1.00, met, 


J. H. Hart, Professor in Cornell University :—'* Seems to me to accomplish 
exactly what it attempts; it introduces the reader carefully and systematically 
to the suoject. The several chapters are well proportioned, and the tone of 
the entire work is one of kindly and enlightened sympathy.”’ 


A. C, Newcomer, Professor in Stanfard University :—‘' At once temperate 
and sympathetic, earnest and fair. He succeeds admirably in saying the just 
and needful thing without being tempted beyond, and students of the work 
can hardly “ to obtain the right profit from our literature and the right atti- 
tude toward it.’ 
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ALLYN & BACON, 


for the convenience of their patrons 


in New York and vicinity, have 
established an office in the Constable 
Building tt ot tt ot ot 


No. 1J1 FIFTH AVENUE 
(Corner of Eighteenth Street.) 

They most cordially invite all 
who are interested in High School 
or College Text-Books to call and 
examine their publications. Books 
will not be shipped from this office. 


Represented by A. M. STRONG. 


ALLYN & BACON, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


ASAE ASAISAERISSESSIS ASAAIGISRISISSSSASIAAIASIAAGAAARACE 
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PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


Hardtmuth's “Koh-noor 


 Koh-i-noor ” 


Does not Break 
or Smear 





 Koh-i-noor ” 


Erases Easily 


ey * Koh-i-noor ” 
Outlasts 
all Other Pencils 


* Koh-i-noor” 


is made in 16 De- 
grees, thereby 
suits all purposes 


‘TEACHERS OF DRAWING should remember 
that the work of the pupil reflects either credit or dis- 
credit upon the teacher. Instruct your pupils to al- 
ways use “KOH-I-NOOR’” pencils and CREDIT will 
reflect upon both teacher and pupil. ° 

“KOH-I-NOOR’” pencils are for sale by all dealers. 





L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 


VIENNA AND LONDON. 
American Office : 


FOR MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


An Elementary Course in Mechanical Drawing. 
By John S. Reid, Instructor in Mechanical Drawing. Sibley 
College, Cornell University. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


The Strength of Materials. 
An Elementary Text-Book for Manual Training Schools. 
By Mansfield Merriman, Professor of Civil Engineering in 
Lehigh University. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Hand-Book for Surveyors. 
A Pocket-book for the Class-room and the Field ; including 
Fundamental Principles, Land Surveying, Leveling, Tri- 
angulation and Topographic Surveying, with Tables. By 
Professors Mansfield Merriman ani John P. Brooks, C.E. 
Pocket-book form. 2nd edition. 12mo, morocco, $2.00. 


The Speed Lathe. 
By Professor Alfred G. Compton and J. H. DeGroodt. 
12mo, cloth. (Shortly.) 


Problems in the Use and Adjustment of Engi- 
NEERING INSTRUMENTS. By W.L. Webb, Assistant 
Professor of Civil Engineering, University of Pennsylvania. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. 16mo, morocco, $1.00. 


First Lessons in Metal Working. 
By Alfred G. Compton, Professor of Engineering, College 
of the City of New York. 12mo. cloth, $1.50. 








Descriptive Circulars upon application. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


53 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
MAKE A # # 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS Steciatr? & 


OF PUBLISHING PROGRESSIVE, LABOR-SAVING 


COMMERCIAL ... TEXT-BOOKS 


THEY ALSO PUBLISH A NUMBER GF 


COMMON SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


Of the same character. All of these books have secured 
a very wide introduction into the progressive schools of 
the country. Some of the most popular books in this list 
are the following : 


BOOKKEEPING. 
First Lessons in Bookkeeping. New Introductive 
Bookkeeping... New Complete Bookkeeping. Advanced 
Bookkeeping and Banking. 


BUSINESS PRACTICE. 


The Practice System of Business Training. Office 
Routine and Bookkeeping. Three Weeks in Business 
Practice, 








x 





ARITHIIETIC. 
Cook's Mental Arithmetic. Thurston’s Mental Com- 
mercial Arithmetic. Business Arithmetic. Commercial 
Arithmetic. 


LAW, CIVICS, AND ECONOMICS. 


Business Law. New Commercial Law. Test Ques- 
tions. Civil Government of the United States. Descrip- 
tive Economics. 


SPELLING AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Seventy Lessons in Spelling. Test Lessons in Spelling. 
Business and Social Correspondence. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Grammar School Algebra, by Alvin I. Reinhard, 
A.B., Principal of Schools, Hellertown, Pa. 





eer" Sample pages of any of the above publications and complete 
illustrated catalogue sent free to any teacher or school officer on 
application to 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 





123 West Houston Street, NEW YORK. 








ROCHESTER, N. Y. 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The following ahets of os ant ehcinee text-books most 1 4 & use in the United States, has been prepared for the convenience of su ccatendente, Bcbeot Mast 
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and school officials. ial lists of books w 


taken up in THE JOURNAL and reviewed as has been done with Vertical Writing and 
Titing 
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A. & B., yee Bacon, Bo wt er, Harper & Bros., New York P. T. B. Co,, Practical Text-Book Co., Clovelend, ft) 
A. B. C., American Boo Co. y= York, Cincinnati, ma ae & Co.. Henry Holt & Co., New York in 
on 3 Boston, Fale, Spaate, Portland, oe ‘ H: r8 A Smith Pub; Co. Co. "New York. cae Shic cago. vcmmaptanlinee, Boston, oan Te 
Ss. oO. arnes New Yor! ~-R. J. enkins, New York e “Bris e P 
Ap leton, D. Appleton & Co., New ‘York & Chicago L.S. & s., Leach, Shewell & , ~ Boston and B. Go. On Boote, 4 meh Co. —— 
. A 8. ke Central School Supply House, Chicago | New York S28 Chas. Scri pner's Sons, New York 
1. Bk Co. Celumbia Book Co., Philadelphia L.&8., & Shepard School Book Co., Boston helden Sheldon & Co., ork 
'o kee Be Go., W. L. Bell & Co., Kansas City, M J. B. L. Co., J. B. Lippincott Co., Paisdet hia s. '0., Silver Lye Boston, New Yer 
D. c. eo on: LL gtd 0.1 ~ N.Y. chi, i, G. ae Ce +» Longmans, Green & Co., New York a Ou and Philadelphia : 
EH, es S0., BH. Butler & Co., Philadelphia | Lovell, 4. Lovell & Co.,New York | seaman, 
B.C. ve, New acm., Macmillan oy | ew York and Chicago e 
£& ro., Eldredge & Bro., Philadelphia BR. L.Wi., R.L. Myers & Co. Harrisburg, Pa rt. Bit y Oe Toots Putting. Se York, 
lan an, ’ A. Flanagan, Chicag Morse Co., The orse Co., New York necnee and New Orleans 
FF. & Funk & W: ‘alls Co.. New York M. B.Co., Milton Bradley Co. pSortnanal, ieee. Werner, } bend School Book Co., Chicage, New 
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i. m” : oe. 5 Hou snton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, New pm De David McKay, tuo phia tock “ “He owilit ‘Weste Rogers, Rochester, 8c. 
York cay tman, Isaac Pitman & Sons, New Yor! y a 
Hi. & N. Hinds * Noble, New York PL& P. of Potter & Putnam. New York Wiles Jno. anroialieneaanvesiaionn 
Algebras. Dubb’s Mental, A. B.C. | Complete Accountant, c 3 “ Van Dyke’s Hist. of Painting | | Duff’s, Harper 
’g Standard, Morse Co. Ficklin’s, Business Arith., +a R. L. G. & Co. Progressive, P.T.B. 
Raeretees o. Kink & Sabia'e @), “| Atwood's@, D.C. H.& Co, | Namn’s Hist. of arcitestnes Complete. P.T. B. Ce 
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Sanford’s (4), = chols’s Grade —_ . 
”), Say = Qe. Sanford & Venable’s « Sheldon’s 2 ) ne Ido Gillet & Rolfe ‘a an ns OR. 4} a 
ia sheldon | Wconer Mental, ee” Ve | New Franklin, (2 Fete an Patty J.B. L. Co. nde 
e ew " “ 4 
©. Sower Co. | Rape waye » innekee rper | Ball’s Starland, Ginn & Co. Fiemts one Thee e- 
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TEXT-BOOKS THAT EDUCATE 


THE WALSH ARITHIETICS on the “spiral advancement” 
plan, contain only the Essentials. Every page is of permanent 
worth. Endorsed without reserve by the highest authorities. 

THE HEART OF OAK BOOKS. Classic English literature 
for school and home. Six books. Edited by Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton, of Harvard University 

THOMAS’ HISTORY OF THE UNITE ED STATES. Accurate, 
impartial, interesting. Adapted to upper grammar grades and 
to High Schools. 

THE NATURAL SYSTEM OF VERTICAL WRITING. By 
Newlands and Row. The special excellence of these books 
are simplicity, legibility, and a clear round letter form that is 
genuinely vertical, and that can be rapidly written. No other 
system omits so much that is useless, or includes so much that 
is practical. Regular series—six books. Business and social 
forms—two books. Teacher’s Manual. Charts. Spelling 


Blanks. 

HYDE’S PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH. A series 
unrivaled in successfully teaching the correct use of English. 
Adopted for use in the schools of more than one-fourth of the 
total population of the United States. 

FROM SEPTEMBER TO JUNE WITH NATURE. For first 
reader classes. By MinettaL. Warren. Boards. - Illustrated. 
192 pages. 35 cents. 

STORIES OF LONG AGO. Forty Greek myths retold for in- 
termediate grades, and illustrated by reproductions of master- 

pieces of art. Boards. 8 pages. 35 cents. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF do MPOSITION. A hand-book for 
class work in High Schools and Academies. By Henry G. 
Pearson, with an Introduction by Arlo Bates, Professor of 
2 omen in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Cloth, 

pages. Introduction price, 50 cents. 

Prt SIOLOGY. Experimental and Descriptive. A modern 
book for high schools, academies, and colleges. By B. P. 
Colton, Professor of Natural Science in the lilinois State 
Normal University, and author of “ Practical Zoology.” Cloth, 

ages, fully illustrated. Introduction price, $1.12. 
péLEs THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. A Text-Book on Civics 
and Economics. No other school-book so successfully cul- 
tivate the virtues of good citizenship. 


We publish more than five hundred text-books for schools and colleges, upon 
Science, Mathematics, French, ——- English Language and Literature, 
Reading, History, Posogusy- Mi sic, Drawing, Writing, etc. Descriptive 
Catalogues will be mailea on SSentes 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 











EPOCHS OF 
~ American History. 


Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., Professor 
of History in Harvard University. Newly Revised 
and with Additions to Bibliographies, 





I. The Colonies, 1492-1750. 
By Reuben Gold Thwaites, gory te Ps the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin; editor of the Wisconsin Historical Col- 


lections; author of « Historic Waterways” “The Story of 
Wisconsin, ” etc. With 4 colored Maps, 321 pages. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.25. 


II. Formation of the Union, 1750-1829. 
By Albert Bushnell Hart, A.B., Ph.D., Professor of History 
in Harvard University; member of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society; author of ‘Introduction to the Study of 


Federal Government,” ‘Practical Essays on American 
Government,” etc. With 5 colored Maps, 298 pages. 12mo, 
gloth. $1.25. 


Ill. Division and Reunion, 1829-1889. 
By Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Jurispru- 
dence and Political Economy’ in Princeton University; author 
of ‘‘ Congressional Government,” ‘‘The State—Elements of 
Historical and Practical Politics,” etc. With 5 colored Maps, 
345 pages. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 





| Ransome—A Short History of England. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. With Tables, 
Maps, Plans, Index, etc.,etc., by Cyril Ransome, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 518 pages. $x. 50. 
Mentioned ia Catalogues of Yale University and University of Michigan as 
indicating college entrance requirements, 


Acland and Ransome—A Hand-Book in Outline of the 


Political History of England to 1894. a4 
Chronologically arranged. B _ Rt. Hon. A. H. Dyke 
Acland and Cyril Ransome, Sixth Edition. Crown 


8v0. 333 pages. $2.00. 
This is a college class-book for students engaged in the study of English 


and in other universities and celleges. 





The Publishers will be pleased to hear from those interested. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., - - New York City. 











Political History, being used at Harvard University, University of Minnesota,. 
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ONCE | 


N A LIFETIME 


those who could not buy now can. 
Owing to the rapid development 
of our Acetylene Gas Generator 
ee 


CLOSING OUT ascur HALF PRICE) 


our large and complete stock of 
well-known lines of .°. 


Magic Slides, and 
Lanterns, He” Educational 
Stereopticons Accessories. 





Send for “ Bargain’ Circular and information about Acetylene 
Gas, and mention School Journal. 


J. B. COLT & CO. (Dept. E3), 


NEW YORK CITY. 


3 to 7 West 20th Street, 





Price Means Nothing Till You Have Seen the Goods, 








————— 


CATALOG 


and 
Supplement 
Free 


and Postpaid. 
Send Now / 





wet ee 


THE e AAB e« MICROSCOPE 


is designed especially to meet the requirements of Secon- 
dary Schools, both in Quality, Convenience, and Price 


Dury Free Prices ro Somoots.—______ 


Subserive Journal of Applied Microscopy °s Dal: 


for the 
Samrpis Copy Free. 
Publication Dep’t Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rechester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY, | 

















561 North St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


STATIC MACHINES FOR. SCHOOL, 


and 


X=Ray Work 




















CROOKES 
and 
GEISSLER 
TUBES 


oS 


i 





Everything for 

Static, Electrical, 

and Vacuum Tube 
Work. 


Pim 





Writeteu:, 


Our goods are in use in many of the colleges and high schools. 


SWETT & LEWIS, _ 1! Bromfield street 


Boston, Mass. 
LACECCCKKKKKEKAKCECE EC AKKCACAKAE EKA E'* 


The OMAHA EXPOSITION has adopted 
the Densmore exclusively as its OFFICIAL 





= 
« 





HANDIEST, SIMPLEST, EASIEST 
TO LEARN AND TO KEEP IN ORDER—HENCE, 


Best for Schools.#% 


Adopted by the Brooklyn Board of Education, 
in 1897, and an order for Densmores given. 

The U. S. Department of the Interior alone 
uses 150 Densmores, and the custodian says 
they give ‘entire satisfaction.” 


DENSMORE ‘TYPEWRITER, 
316 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
26390 3 3 3 3 WB 3 
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Mill’s Phys., & 
Whitcomb’s Hist’! A. 8. B. & 
Burt’s — Life Prim. Gee 
Educational mete , ib -3 

Charts (4) inn & Co 
Shorthand. Pitman 

Chemistry. 

Appleton’s (5), s. ¥ 4 & Aya 
Cooley’s (8), 


B.C. 
Keiser’s Laboratory W “ 
Steele’s—Popular, * ork * 
Storer & Lindsay’s, ad 
a sey 2), SB. Co. 


ead’s, 

a i 
Greehe’s, J.B. L. Co. 
Wurtz’s Elemen P34 
William’s (2), = Ginn & Co. 

*reer’s n&B 
Benton’s, D. C 4 CO 


Remsen's Organic, ee 
Shepard’s Inorganic, aad 
Richards6n’s—Prin. of, Macm. 
Hopkins’—Physics, i. G, & & Co. 





— 's (2) 

Muir 208 Co. 

Cooke’ 8 (2), . App pleton 
orlemmer(3) “ 


& Sch: 
Atlas Chemistry Tablet, 


8.S H, 
Remsen’s (8), H. & Co. 
Roscoe & Lunt Inor. Macm 
Avery’s (2 eldon 
Houston's, (2) & Bro. 


Civies, Sociology. 
Andrew’s Man. of —- t., 
McCleary’ 8 Stud. in C * 4; B a 
Morgan’s Patriotic Citizenenip 
Small - Vincent’s Study of = - 

ciety -B.C 
Peterman’s Civil Go = 
Townsend's “ “ (2) r 
Cocker’s sty Harper 
Young’s “ MM. &Co. 
Judson’s Young American “ 
Hinsdale’s — Gov. Werner 

riffin’s Civics, “(3 Lovell 
Owry’s “ S. B. & Co. 
ee 's Hints on Teaching 
Potter's A Am. Civics, J. E.P. &Co. 
v.&. Civil Gov. vm a4 &R. 
o oi &. Bro. 
Thorpe’ Pol. Econ. 
Boutwell’s Consti., D C. H. & Co. 
Dole’s Am. Citizen, 
Gide’s Political Beomomy, x 
Bacheler’s Am = L. & 8. 
7. Civil Go 

*s Civil Gov: ‘of N.Y. 
Fiske’s “* H. M. & Co. 
8 Const. of U. S.,A.& Son 





Stearn 
Walker's Pol. ws H. H. 
Meserv. Poli it n., B. & _ 


Gidding’s Soc. Mac 
Willoughby’s Nature of State. 
Chapin s Pol. D. Sheldon 
Clement’s os Gov. Lovell 
Patton’s Pol. Econ. 
Cromer’s Handbook of —- 
Outlines, e Co. 
Dawes’ How We are Governed, 
Ginn & Co. 
Macy sOurGovernment “ 
Ist Lessons in Civil Gov. “ 
Brook’s 7 the Republic is 
Gove Scribper 
Fairbanks" Intro. to Soeteseay, 


Ser! 
Harrison’s This Country o: 


Henderson’s Soc. Ele 
Bliss’s Encyc. Social" Reforms, 
F. & W.Co. 


Composition & Rhetoric. 
Butler’s Sch. Eng. 





mila Oe 8. B. & Co. 
arper 
Phillip’ 8 iit 
Hill’s we 
Hill’s erin of Rhet., Harper 
Kellogg’s (2), M. M. & Co. 
Genung’s Rhetoric, Ginn & Co. 


Tompkins’ Science of Discourse 
Ginn & Co. 
Cairns’ Formsof Discourse, “ 


Newcomer’« Comp. 
Bates’ Talks on Piwriting coe, 

H.M.&Co. 
Hart ! KE. & Bro. 
Hart's Comp. & Rhet.. 
Carpenter's “ & Rh a a 
Clark? ’s Rhetoric, ry 
Chittenden’s, ‘ ms 
eerick & Dam mv,” 

Sheldon 

Wendell’sComp. Scribner 


Frink’s Rhe' 


bom 
Mead’s Comp. “& Rhet. L. 8. & Co. 
Pearson’s Prin. of Composition, 
DC H&Cog. 


Baldwin’s Expository Para: 
graph & Sentence L. G.& 
Lengmsene’ Comp.. 
Fernald’s Eog. Fooaraie. ete. °° 
F. & W. Co 


aa 


Anthon 


8 (2), 
Sureortet 


Harper 
’s Greek, “ 








(12 
Tauchnitz’s French, 
™ German 


oe ane = 


Anthony’s Tech. (2), 
Thompson’s Ss 


Cross’s Solor Study, 
** Free-hand Drawing * 
“ Light & Shade 


Economics. 


American so 
Lodge’s Ballads & & Lyrics 
Sorcegue’s 


Lake 
Silver 5 Series (11), 





Treas 
Heath's Eng. Classics. (40) 
eath’s Eng. 
“ D.C. , 
Standard Lit. Series, 
Eng. 


Hadson’s Shakespeare, 
Atbenaeum Press Series 


y- 


Phrases, 
Kluge & Lutz’s 
French, 
pee spring’s (2), 


et's 
Muzzarellt’s (2), 
Syms’s (3) 
orman’s (8). 
French Texts (7) 
Keetel’s (3), M, M. 
De Rougemout’s 
Maynard’s French Texts. 
Pitman’s Practical Freach 


Tourists’ Vade Mecum. 
Ginn’s French (21), 
Magiil's Gr os 
8 G: 
Masill's Mod. Fr. Writ Aye 
Chardenel’s (4), 
Rollin’s Reader 


Grandgent’s 


Grandgent’s Les. (3), 
Super’s Read 


) Com 
Fasnacht (2) Reeders, 





“ 
“ 


Harper’s Latin, soe 
Lewis’ " 
Liddell & Scott’s Se-Eng- (8), 
oe Eng. Lati' ? 
Thayer’s Greek- “Eng. ce 

Jannaris’ Eng.-Gree ~ 
Jannaris’ a Greek, xd 
Harper’s Class: 5 
Everybody’s De P. T. B. Co, 
Browne&Haldeman’s, U. Pp. Co. 
Clarendon, Revised, 
Worcester’s (5}, J. > L. Co. 
Heath’s See .D.C.H - &Co. 
Anglo-Sax. Dict., ”s- B. & Co. 
ted & —— Ma 
Cons! -Eng., L. G. & Co. 
Smith's Cla Classical, Appleton 
Spiers & Surenne’s Fr-Eng, 
Adler’s Ger.-Eng., 
Bellow’s Fr.-Eng., H.H. & Co. 
Gasc’s, 
Standard, Le me & Wagnalls 
Students’ Standar 

Standard we eg 
Webster's G. & C. Merriam 
Webster's’ School, (15) A. B. Cc. 
Eclectic (8 
Kruri’s 


Seribner 


Spanish 
Stormouth’s Dist of Eng. Lang, 
Scribner 
White’s Latin-Eng. & Eng-Latin 


Co. 


ino 
Constanseau’s Fr-Eng. L G &Co. 


“ Mechanical Rene” 


Laughlin’ 8 Pol. means WX -B.C. 


“ 
“ 


Drawing. 
Normal Course (9), 8S. B. & Cu, 
Natural Series ( Oe ° 
Complete Course 
ies Ed. Co. 
Primary . 
Shorter “ 4 
White’s New Course im © 
¢. H.&Co. 


Chapman’s (2) S. B. & Co. 
Holmes’ oad Ser. ao. M.B.Co. 
Nationa’ Ginn & Co. 


 —_ (2), Co. 
oc 
Descriptive Eco. w. & R. 
Gide’s Pol. Econ., D. C. H. & Co. 
e lish Classics. 
Ech mS x A. B.C. 
Roltere § p, Harper 
Rolfe‘’s Shakes e, me 
—— hole Select Eng. (6), oe 
a. Series (36), L.S, &S. 
Baldwin’s (4) Ss. Co. 
B radley’ 8, pt Bacon 
e's 
Boyd’s (7), S. B. & Co. 
Eng. Classics cs (0), Macm. 
Eng. Class 27), L.G.&Co. 
caw! Series, (1 e | 
. & Co. 

Rolfe’s Poetry, (11 M. & Co. 
Riverside — Berton ( (139) “ % 

Modern Classics, (34) ? 
Masterpieces ¢ of British Li Lit.** oA 


Pesca oo All it 3 Bacon 
B. & Co. 

“& Co. 

ured Thoughts, A ao ow fl 


U. g Co, 
Classics, Ginn & Co. 


Beli’s Readers’s Shakespeare 
. . Co 
Addison’s Essays, Selected * 
> Orthog- 
rap 


Irish’s Orthography & nae 4 a 


Saanetrs (2), A, B.C, 
Swinton’s, 

Skeat’s, Harper 

Webb's Ety , (3). E. & Bro. 

Kellogg & Reed’s, ng M, & Co. 

Reed’s Word Lesso 

Sargent’s Ety., E. “aR +e “3 

Practical Speller o.M 

Dutton’s (3), .B. & Ne 


Teal’s Eng. Comp.. Words & 


- Co. 


& W 
D.C. H. & Co. 


Grammar, Pitman 


Ginn & Co; 
International Modern Language 
eo & Co 


er Co. 


Allyn &. endin 
Edgren °s Gram. 2), D.C.H. & Co. 


acm. 


Russell’s M. Auth (21), L.G. & Co. 
Longmans’ Gram 


rey (11), 
pet (4), 
Coppee (5). 
Fontaine (8), 
Borel’s evuer, 
woe 8, Otto 

itney’s Granimar (3) 
Bregg’s Guid Bro. 
Berey’s a Notions de 

Francais 7 
Bercy, Livre des Enfants (2) “ 
Le Francis Pratique “ 
Lectures Faciles (2) ‘ 
La Langue Feanesee no @) 


mp: W.R. Jenkins 


H. H. & Co. 


“ 
“ 


Beugans’s Le eanette 5 eee 
R. 


ue 
Du Croquet’s Ele.Fr.Gram “ 
College Prep. “ * 

ain Conversation des En- 

Du 5 Le Francais par 
la Conversation. We 

Du Croquet’s First’ Course in 
Fr. Conversation W.R.J. 

uet’s French Verse, “ 

Darr’s Verbes Francais demard- 
ant des Prepositions W.R J. 

Gay’s Chanson, Poesies et Jeux 
“Francais Enfants Americans 


W. R. Jenkins 
Gay & Garber’s Cartes de Lec- 
tures Francaise, .R 


Hugo’s Les Miserables, ‘“— 
Marion’s Le Verbe en Quatre 


Tableaux Synoptiques 
“ Veteran ” Initiatory Readings 
W.R. J. 


Geometry & Trigonom- 
etry. 
Davies’ Geom. & Trig. (8), 
A.B 


Hornbrook’s Geom. “ 
White’s Geom., * 
Murray’s Integ. Calc. 
Raymond’s Surveving, 
Crockett’s Trig, (8) 
Wells’ ——- (3), 


r ’ 
Nichol’s Geom 
Chauvenet’s Geom., J. B. L. Co. 
Chauvenet's Trig. 


L.8.& 8. 





Potter’s Geom. J. & Co. 
Hill's Geom. (8), Ginn & Co. 
Wentworth’s Geom. (2), 
Wentworth‘s Geom.& Trig. vd 
ver 8 Trig. (5), 
Brooks’ Geom., Cc sower Co. 
z rig-, 
“ . &T: 

Bowser'shs zs. count C.. H&Co. 
Hopkins’ Geom, 
Hunt’s = 
Edwards’ rad Macm. 

Ze Ty 
Smith’s w rg 
Hall & Eats Trig., ne 
Kiayidam 3s), 

radbury’s m. ( 
T. B. & Co. 

Pettee’s Plane Geom., 8. B. & Co. 
Noetling’s Geom. 8. B. & Co 
Newcomb’s Geom. H.H.& Co. 
Kugwin’s J 
Welsh’ Geom., S.F. & Co. 
Cresstey’s Trig. J.B.L. & Co. 
Welsh’s Trig. 8. B. & Co. 
Buckingham’s Caiculus ‘“ 
Olney’ 8 a _ va Sheldon 


Geos. & Calculus, 


“ 
‘ 





Hull’s 
Venable’s, U.P. Co. 
Loomis Geom. & Trig., Harper 
Philli ——— Loga- 
rit of Number. wo 
Philltps-Lomis Ele. of AK 
Philips-Loomis Plane 
Geom = 
Gillettt’s H. H. & Co. 
Nichol’s Elem. L. G. & Co. 
Estill’s Plane, or 
Casey’s Analytical a! 
Geographies. 
Appleton’s (2), A. B.C. 
Barnes’, (2) ol 
Eclectic (2) wed 
Harper's ( i - 
ng "s, “ 
Natursl (2) 64 
Snare 's Geog. Reader(2) ' oe 
Swinton’s (2) ee 
aury’s (3), U. P. Co. 
rilden’s i L. 8. & 8. 
Potter’s (4), J. E. P. & Co. 
Frye’s (2), Ginn & Co 
Butler’s (4), Shelden 
Warren’s (5), 23 
Mitchell’s (4), <d 
Stilwell's Ques P. 
Houston’s Physical, E. & Bro, 
a 's ee Macm 
G &Co 
Terkels (3) Werner 


New Century DevelopmentMaps 


orse Co. 
Potter’s (4). Col. R’k Co 
Werner’s (2) Werner 
German, 
Dreyspring’s (4), A. B.C. 
Eclectic (6), 14 
Keller’s, 4 


Vandersmissen’ Ss, 
Worman’s (4), - 
German Texts (23) id 
Germania Texts (12) 

Maynard’s Ger. Texts (18), 


“ 


. M. & Co. 
Pi;man’s Practical Ger. Gram. 
Pitman 
Tourist:’s VadeMercum ‘“ 
Gems of “Literature. Morse Co. 
Loesberg’s SpracheundGesprach 
ont Co. 
Schmity’sGerman, J.B. L. Co. 
Ginn’s German (12}, Ginn & Co. 
“a 8 Ger. Orthos, 4 Es Phono- 


n & Co. 
Bernhardt’s Ger. Com - 
International Modern Lang. 








Seri Ginn & Co, 
Brandt's Reader, Alive & Bacon 
’ D. C. H. & Co. 
eissner Gram. a 
Joynes Reader, S 
Fasnacht’s Prog. ), 
Fasnacht's Comp. (2 
Berestord- Webb Modern, -.,. 
David’s Easv Stories 5 
Longmans’ a. ie 


Gra 
Brackley & Sreedlander, Ger. & 
De L.G. & Co 
Otis’ Ele. 


Macm. 


H. H& Co. 
Otto’s Grammar, te 
omas’ “« oe 
Whitney’s “ “J 
Schmitz’ Ele. (2) Sheldon 
Resta’) (4 ee mer 


8 (2). & Co. 
Belley’s Der Praktishe: Denteche 


Cuttings’ Glance at Difficulties 

of Ger Gram. ~J. 
Kase’s Kleine Anfange 
Rippe’s Des Kindes + rstes Buch 


W.R. J. 
Muller’s Ger. Classics @ » 
cribner 


Italian. 
Comba, Lingua Italiana W.R.J. 
Edgren, A Brief Ital. Gram. ‘ 
Greek. 
Coy’s Beginner’s, A.B.C 
Gleason & ens 
F rs’ “ 
“ 


Kitchel’s Oats A Apology 
Pierson’s Prose 
Gleason "sXenophonsCyropaed M a 


Hadley’s & Allen’s Gram.., 
Harkness’ ist Boo es 

arper & Castle’ ze s Primer, 
r& Walla 


enophoo 
Johnson’s 3 Dooks of IHad, * 
Keep’s Greek Lessons, s 


“ 


Keep’s Herodotus. Harper 
Merriam’s “ = 
Clark’s on D. McKay 
Clark's Hom ” 
Cornell’s Series, Ginn & Co. 
Fiag, “od 4 ad 


“ 


Fowler (Thucydid = 
Goodwin Gramma 
Goodwin & White (Xeno 


phon), °* 
Jebb, Hom 5 
Liddell Scott’ Lexicon 
Greek Classics (27), 
W:.ite’s Ist book sd 
* Beginners’ Book ‘* 
Highiey’s Ex in Com. 
School C'assics . 
College Series of Gr. Authors“ 
White’s Gram. School Texts 
L.G. & Co. 


“ 


“ 


Arnold’s Prose Comp. 
Ritcbie’s Ist. steps, wl 
Sidgwick’s Ist. Gr. Writer ‘ - 
Catena Classicorum ( 6) 
Graves & Hawes’ ist. rat, r 

. & Co. 
Woorruff’s Gr. Prose Com 
Greek Classics (40) 
Keep’s Iliad Allyn & Bacov 
Kelsey’s Xenophon, 

Baire, od Lesson, 8. F. & Co. 


red 
“ 


Greek Src Ele., (28) Macm. 


Yonge’s Lexicon, Harper 
Stedman’s Modern Gr 
Mastery, Harper 
U.S. History. . 
Barnes’, 3}! A. B.C. 
Eclectic (2 ws 
Eggleston’s (2), - 
Swinton’s (2), - 
White’s, = 
MeMaster’s, aa) 
pte nena 3 (5) M, M. & Co. 
Ellis’, Werner 
MacCoun’s 8. B. & Co, 
Morris J.B. L. Co, 
Montgomery s (2) Ginn & Co. 


Cooper, Estill & Lemmon’s Hirt. 
of Our Country, Ginn & Co 
Sheldon’s (2), D.C. H, & Co 


omas’ 

Dodg a 8, nak & 8. 
Fis’ ke’ M. & Co 
Dodge’ 3 Civil Wa 

Barnes’ Popular. é" 8. BJ & Co 
Channing’s, Macm 
Higginson’s, & Co. 


L. G. 
Epoch of Am, Hist. (3) é 
Armstrong’ 's Primer of, A.&Son 


Johnston’s, Scribner 
a 

ist. Series (5), aa 
Am. Hist. Leaflets Lovell 


Hansell’s and Jones(2) eo. P. co 
Andrew’s, ribne 


Mowry’s 8: a & Co 
Burton’s, Werner 
Jobnston’s, 


H. H, & Co 
Scudder’s (2) Sheldon 
English Histories. 


Lancaster’s, A. B.C. 
Thalheimer’s. “ 

Green’s, Harper 
Anderson’s, M. M. & Co 
Montgomery’ s, inn & Co. 
Guest’s-Hand-hook, Macm. 
Gardiner’s, . & Co. 


Higginson & Channing’ “bss 
Longmans’ Summary, if 
Short History, ee 
Montague’s Const‘al. 
Creighton’s Epochs, 

Stone’s - & Co 
Armstrong’ 's Primer of, A.&So1 
pe i H. H. & Co 


Mow L. &8. 
Marder’ s Hand Book, ig 
Hallam’s, Harper 
Hames’, *, 
Smith’s, = 
Kummer’s Epitome, A.8.B.&Co 
Oxford Manuals (6), Scribner 
Brief History of Great Britain, 
Pitman 
General History. 
Barnes’ Hist.of W’ld, A.3.C. 
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Tabberton’ : 
rton’s 8. B. 
saree’, B.& Co, 
yers’, Gin 
Freeman’s, H ie §- 
Anderson’s, ¥.& Co. 
Ploetz’ Universal &Co. 


Epochs of Mod. Hist ‘iey 
ner 


Seri 
atom pe hvitiantion During heaped 
Ser: 
Thatcher's Short Hist. of Meant 
val Eur pope Scribner 
Thatcher & Schwill’s Europe in 


iddle Ages crib: 
Schwill’s Short Hist. Modern 
Europe Scribuer 
Sheldon’s &Co, 
Roman History. 
Barnes’ a History, A.B.C, 
Creighto 8, = 
Thalheimer 8, “ 
Mye Ging &Co. 
arper 
Bae uP 
Alicroft & ‘aan W. B. Clive 
Leighton’ 


Trask’s Ref. Hand-book, 1. &S8. 


Cruttnell-Literature, Scribner 
Gibbon’s Harper 
M errivale’s. “ 
Smith Smaller, “ 
Smith’s, “ 
vennell’s Allyn & Bacon 
Sheldon’s D. C. H. & Co, 
How & Leigh’s, LG. & Co. 
Robinson’s 
Grecian History. 
Barnes’ Brief History, a. B. Cc. 
P . 
Thalhelmer’ 8, ae 
Ginn & Co. 
vers & Allen’s 
Oman’s, L. G. & Co, 
Robinson’ Macm, 
Jevon’s Literature, Scribner 
— H e 
arper 
Smith's, Pe 
Pennell’s, Allyn & Bacon 
Sheldon’s D.C. H. & Cc. 
Ancient History. 
Barnes’ Brief History, A. B.C. 
Thalheimer’s Manual, ~ 
Myers’, - 
Anderson’s, M. M. & Co. 
owe ap 8 rai Lit., Scribner 
E 80 
pee (10) L. G. & Co, 
German History. 
Lewis’, Harper 
Taylor’s, Appleton 
Howmer Literature, Scribner 
A. 8. B. & Co, 
Raattey’ 8 7. G. & Co, 
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Barnes’ A. B.C. 
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ontgomery’s n 5 
Anderson’ "8, M. M. & Co. 
Markham’ 's, Harper 
Creighton’s Ist. L. G. & Co, 
Keene’s Lit. History of France, 
Scribners 
Kindergarten, 
The Little Artist, M B.Co. 


Paradise of Childhoo 

In The —" ea. 
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Color in oc indergarten 
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Re Color Work, 
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Songs Gam es & Rhymes 
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Paper & Scissors 
Color Primoec 
Kindergarten eer, 
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Kind. Blackboard 

Clay Modeling 
Woodwork 6 


Knife Work 

Langu Lessons & Gram. 
Welen- Green woot Gi. (2 M4 B. & Co. 
Lockwood’s Les. in ng F&C. 
Bingham’s Gram, E. H. B. & Co. 
Greene’s (4), 

pean Language, (4) 
f 


. 


twell’s Exercises P. 
Hyde'sLes. inEng. "(6),D.C.H. &Co. 
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West’s Elements of, Macm. 
West's for Beginners, 
Buebler’s Practical Ex- 
ercises in English, Harper 
Rolfe’s Studies of Eng. 
Salmon’s Grammar, L G &Co. 
Raskervil & Sewell’s, A. B. Cc. 
pete (2), a 
r & Burgess, Ya 
Aareey? 's (2) es 
Selcons Grammar, ee 
Long’ 8 (3) A 
Lyte’s, me 
Peebles (8), rs 
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Swinton’ 8 (2) : 
March’sAn’ Saxon. Harper 
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Whitney & Lockwood’ 
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8, B. & Co. 
Spoléen’s Py Lang, Sheldon 
ro tterso’ 
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School Building Notes. 


ARKANSAS. 
Mena.—Arch. Geo. Mathews, Kansas 
City, Kan., will build college for girls for 
Mrs. L. P. Curtiss. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Ione will build industrial school. 
W. W. Oates, Salz bidg., Stockton. 
San Diego will build normal school. 
Write R. C. Jones, sec’y board. 
CANADA. 


Roland (Man.) will build a new school. 
Dr. Maclin, sec’y treas. 

London (Ont.) will build school house. 
Write H. Mathews, arch. 

Williamstown (Ont.) will erect high 
school. 

North Bend (B. C.) will erect school- 
house. Write J. Hallisy. 

Keewatin (Ont.) will build school-house. 

Sherbrooke (Que.)—The Catholic board 
of sch. coms. will build school house. 

St. John (N. B.)\—The St. James church 
will build an ‘addition to their Sunday 


Write 


~ school building. 


Lyndhurst (Ont.) will build school-house. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Waterbury will build two school-houses. 
Write Archs. W. E. Greggs & L. Asheim. 
West Haven.—Arch. Toni W. Robin- 
son, 160 Chapel street, New Haven, will 
build additions to three school-houses here. 
Hartford will build addition to school- 
house. Write Hapgood & Hapgood, 


archs. 

Winsted will build school-house. Write 
Arch, E. E. Benedict, Waterbury. 

East Hartford will build addition to 
school-house. Write Bayley & Goodrich, 
archs., Hartford. 


GEORGIA. 


Abbeville will build school-house. Write 
Mayor T. H. Holton. 

Dahlonega will build  school-house. 
Write Hayden & Wheeler, archs., Atlanta. 

Montezuma will build a new school. 
Write Archs. Goluke & Stewart, Atlanta. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago will build addition to several 
school buildings.—Arch. N. S. Patton has 
plans for additions to three school build- 
ings.—Will build school on Oakley avenue. 
Write N.S. Patton, arch. —Arch. Henry J. 
Schlacks is ger | plans for the erection 
of a large R. C. academy for the education 


Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such 
Soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on 
something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 





All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people are 
using it. 


| 
1 
| 
| 





BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., 
Publishers, Boston. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


FIVE LATIN BOOKS 
OF GREAT MERIT. 


TUELL and FOWLER’S First 


° 
Bae. 


: Book in Latin. DANIELL’S 
ZS Latin Composition. WHICH- 
Se ER’S Viri Romae. FLAGG’S 

Nepos. HERBERMANN’S 


Sallust, Catiline. 





WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 





ard authority.” 


> WEBSTER’S 


Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice of U.S. Supreme Court, 
says: ‘“‘I commend it to all as the one great stand- \ 


It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 
word sought ; in accuracy of definition; in effective 
methods of indicating pronunciation; in terse and 
comprehensive statements of facts and in practical 
use as a working dictionary. 

Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 


G. & C; Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 














INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 





of young girls for the Benedictine Sisters. 
Glencoe will build a new school. Write 
Arch. J. T. Wilson, Chicago, I1l.—Will 
build school-house. Write J. T. W. 
Jennings, arch., Chicago. 

Conlogue will build school-house. Write 
C. Gauntt, arch., Paris. 

Pontiac will puild school-house. Write 
Paul O. Moratz, arch., Bloomington. 

Rockford will build school. Write D.S. 
Schureman, arch, 

Rossville will build school-house. Write 
Benes & Kutsche, archs., Chicago.—Will 
erect high school building. Write Walter 
Klein, arch., 400 & 402 Holmes bidg., 
Galesburg, IIl. 

St. Charles will build high school. 
Write F. R. Schock, arch., 172 Washington 
street, Chicago. 

Springfield—The Stuart school-house, 
recently damaged by fire, will be rebuilt. 
Write Geo. H. Helmle, arch. 

Taylorville will build an addition to 
North school. Write R. O. Rosen, De- 
catur, IIl. 

Kewanee will build new school-house. 
Write Henry Ekland, arch. 

Peoria.—-Reeves & Baillee, archs., will 
receive bids for erecting the Catholic high 
school for Rt. Rev. John L. Spalding. 

Belvidere will erect school addition. 
a D. S. Schureman, arch., Rockford, 
Ill. 

Laharpe will erect school-house. Write 
G. W. Payne & Son, Carthage, IIl. 

Watseka will build school-house. Write 
D. Morgan. 

Burlington will build a new schooi-house. 
Write Turnbull & Jones, Elgin, Ill. 

Kinsman will erect new school building. 





Write Jason F. Richardson, Jr., arch,, | 


Ottawa, Ill. 

Heyworth will erect new school building. 
Write Paul O. Moratz, arch., ror and 103 
E. Front street, Bloomington, III. 

INDIANA. 


Marion will build school-house. 
B. L. French, arch. 

Valpariso will build a new school-house. 
Write Archs. Wing & Mahurin, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Laporte will build school-house. Write 
Geo. A. White. 

Otter Creek Junction will build school- 
house. Write C. Gauntt, arch 


Write 


| Write Jno. E. Barnes & Son.—Will erect a 
new school building. Write J. F. Alex- 
ander & Son, archs., Lafayette, Ind. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Wagoner will buildschool-house. Write 
J. Luther Heckenlively, Springfield, Mo. 
IOWA, 


Stennett will build school-house. Write 
school board. 

Redoak will build school-house. Write 
H. P. Light—wWill build school. Write 


Fisher & Lowry, archs., Paxton building, 
Omaha, Neb.—Will build school-house. 
Write S. A. Henry. 
McCallsburg will build school-house. 
Vinton will build school-house.—Will 
build a school in Homer school district. 





THE BEST METHODS IN 


PRIMARY READING 
AND LANGUAGE. . 





For Firs: Year Grades— 


| Appleton’s Elementary Reading 
| Charts. 


| 
| For Second Year Grades— 

| Primary Language Studies, 
$15.00 


Price, $12 50 


Part One. Price, 
For Third Year Grades— 


Primary Language Studies, 


Part Two. Price, $15.00 


The above Charts have been more widely adopted 
in City and Graded Schools than all other similar 
charts combined. 


For c:rculars and further information address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMP ANY, 


61 East Ninth street, New York, 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





Logansport will build school-house. 
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PUBLISHERS 
AND M’F’RS OF 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 





We 
ns are 


School Book Publishers 


American Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin.. Chicago, Boston, 


Atianta, Portland, Or., 

Appleton & o., D., . Y. & Chi. 
Baker & Taylor Co., ‘NewYork 
Barnes & Co., A. 8., - 
Crowell & Co,, T. ae - 
Harper & Brothers, - 
Jenkins, W. R. od 
Longmans, Green & Co., “ 
Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York 
The Morse Co., 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac nad 
Potter & Putnam Co., = 
Scribner's Sons, Chas. ob 
Smith Pub. Co.. H. P. » 
— Publishin Co, 

Y.. Boston, and New Orleans 
wood E Co. . Wm, nae’ York 
Boston School eaety Oe Bosron 
Educational! Pub. Boston & N.Y. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi. 


Heath & Co., D. C. Boston & N. Y 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston & N. Y. 
Irish, Frank V.. Columbus, O. 
Leach, Shewell & Co. 
Boston and N. Y. 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston and N. Y. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Bos.. N. Y., Chi. 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago 
Western Pub House, o 
Werner School Boot So., 
Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
ifugtnees Co., J. B. Philadelphia 
McKay, D avid. 
Sower Co., » Giatetouther * 
Williams & Rogers, 
Roch., N. Y. & Chicago 
Practical Text-Book Co. 


Cleveland, 0. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass, 


Blackboards, Crayons, and 
nab ag 
Hammett Co., J. Boston 
. 8. Sch. + eed tow Co., Chicago. 
Oicott, J.M, a 4 
‘Silicate Slate Co. v9 = 
Lippincott Co., J. B. xg 
Central School Supply Co., Chicago 


Charts 
Boston Ghost Supply Co., Boston 
Ginn & 
emanate, Co., J.L., = 
Silver, Burdett & Co. Kf 
U. 8. School Furniture Co.. 


Chicago 
Western Pub. House 
Franklin >, ya ‘Co. » NM. Y. Cc. 
Kellogg & Co., E. L., 
Potter & Putnam Co.. “ 
Williams & Rogers. Roch’ st’r, N.Y. 
Central School Supply Co., Chicago 


Dialogues and Recitations. 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 
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Kellogg & Co.,E. L., N.Y. .. 


Penn. rub. Co., 
Dick & Fitzgerald, New York City 


Music Publishers. 


Silver, Burdett & Co,. Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Ditson, Oliver & co., Boston, N.Y. 
Novello, Ewer & Co. New York 
John Church Co, 
Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 
H. E, Holt, Boston 
Scott, Foresman & Co, Chicugo 


Book Covers 


Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springne)d, Mass. 


School Furniture 


Chandler Adjustable Desk Co., 
Boston 
Kane & Co., Thos. Racine, Wis. 
U.S. School Fur, Co., Chicago 
Potter & Putnam Co., New York 
Haney School Furniture Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. *Co., New Y ork City 
The Century Co 
Lippincott Co., J. 3B. Phila. 
Merriam, G, at. Springfield, Mass. 
Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 
Ricketts, C. L., Chicago 
Ames & Rollinson, New York 

Flags, [edals, Badges, etc. 
Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 
U.S. School Furniture Co., Uhio 
A. J. Joel, Bw. &.0. 

Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Spaulding, A. G. & Co., New York 


Kindergarten Material 


Hamwett Co., J. L, Boston 
Charles & Co., Thos., Chicago 
Schermerhorn Co.,J.W., N. se 


Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass, 
Prang Edu.Co., Boston & N. Y. 


Manual Training Supplies. 
Chandler & Barber, Boston 
U. S. School Furniture Co., 

Chicago 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Cuv., 
New York. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass 


School Apparatus, Phys. and 
Chem. 


Franklin Ed. Co., Boston 
Hammett, J. L. Co. a 
Knott, L, E., App. Co., ue 
Ritchie E. D. & Sons, “6 
Thompson, A.T. & Co 33 
Ziegler Electric Co., (a 
Robbins, A. L. Co. Chicas 0 


U. 8. School Furniture Co., “ 





DIRECTORY. 


ve below a most complete - oy pod ublishers of school books and firms who manufacture school supplies and e 
purchasing. Correctio’ month. In writing for circulars, catalogues, or information you will ge 
fodumac every time you write. The memes in bold face type are regular or occasional advertisers in Tak JOURNAL. calle 


Eimer & Amend, ew York 
Central ~- Supply ms Chicago 
Colt & Co., New York 
Bausch & — Rochester, N.Y. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
Queen & Co., 5 
Strelinger, C. A. & Co., 

Detroit, Mich. 
Palmer Electric Co. Phila. 


llinerals 


New York City 
Washington, D. C. 
Wilson, N. L., Boston, Mass. 
Dr. A. E. Foote. Phila. 


Maps (Relief and Wall), 
Globes, etc. 


Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
U.S.Schoo) Furniture Co, Chicago 
Western Pub, House, 

Olcott, J. M. N. Y. City 
Howell, ©. *., Washington, D.C. 
Central Sehool Supply Co., Chicago 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 


Faber, A. W., New York 
Barnes & Co., A. 8., = 
Eagle Pencil Co., 4 
Spencerian Pen Co., i 
Eclectic Pen Co,, ee 
Gillott, Jos, & Sons, 6 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 284 
Favor Rub! & CO. ‘ 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. 


Pencil Sharpeners 


Hammett Co,, J. L., Boston 
Lord Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Peckham, Little & Co., New York 
Gould & Cook, Leominster, Mass. 
Upright Mac hine Co., 

Paterson N.J. 


School Supplies 


See also LF eemgg npchage Book Covers, 
Charts Ht Maps, Globes, Bells, 
Po pes "Blan 8, Kindergerten *Mater- 
ial, etc. 

Boston School Sarely Co., Boston 
Hammett Co., J. * 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 
U.S. School Furniture Co., 
Chicago & N. Y. 
Acme Sta 4 Paper Co., N. Y. City 
Olcott, J. M om 


English Co., 
Howell E, E, 


Peckham, Little & Co., is 
Potter & Putnam 
Schermerhorn & ¢éo., oe 


et re Co., J. B: Phila. Pa. 
Central School Supply Co., Chicago 


Photos for Schools. 


Ww. H, Pierce Co., 
Hegger, Frank, 
Berlin Photo Co., 
Curtis & Cameron, Boston 
E, M. Perry, Malden, Mass. 
Heiman Taylor ‘ o., Cleveland, O. 
Phetochrome Co., Detroit, Mich. 
A. W. Elson & Co., Hoston. 
Soule Photo Co., sod 


Boston 
New York 
“ 


penton. This will be a 
cial attention by mentioning THE Sc HOOL 
re specially commended as reliavle eg 
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AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT, 


CRKKaKEEacae 


great convenience 


Program Clocks, 
Fred, Frick, Waynesboro, Pa 
Blodgett Bros Boston, Mass” 
School Records, Blanks, and 
Stationery. 


Hammett Co., J. L., 
Lippincott Co., J. B. 
Acme Sta, & Paper Co,, N, 
Olcott, J. M. 


School Bells 


Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
U. 8. Sch. Furniture Co., Chicago 
Buckeye Bell Foundry,  Cin., 0. 


School Telephones. 
Tucker Electrical Co. ies 


Second Hand School Books. 
Hinds & Noble, New York 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 
Penn. Ed, Bureau, Allentown, Pa. 


Co-operative, Boston. 
Kastern wd a 
Teachers’ Exchange, 2 
Albert & Clark Agency, Chicago 


Orville Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
Chicago 
Colo, Teachers’ Agency, Denver 
Coyriere, Mrs. N. Y 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Angeles 
i. es 
Kellogg's Edu, Bureau 
Schermerhorn Co., J. 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M. a 
Robertson. H. N. Memphis, Tenn. 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency, : N. Y. 
Syracuse a Syracuse, .% A 
Carolina “  G@reenwood,8 C. 


Typewriters. 


Am, Writing Mach. Co., es 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 
Deusmore Typewriter Co. ~f 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Blickensderfer Co., Stamford, Conn. 


Ventilating Wardrobes. 


Flexible Door & Shutter Co., 
New York City. 


Correspondence Schools. 


American Cor, Normal, 
Dansville, N. Y. 
W. G. Chaffee, 


Oswego, N. Y. 

Columbia Cor. Normal, Chicago 
Nat, Civil Service School, 

Washington, D. c. 
Nat. Cor. Institute, 
Nat. Cor. Normal, Fenton, Mich, 
University of Chicago, Chicago ni 
Sprague’s Corr. Sch Detroit Mich, 


“ 





Eagle Vertical vas for Vertical or Unshaded — 








—e 


Gs 


VERTICAL 





No. 1, Medium Point, 


EACLE PENCIL CO? 
NO i 
NEW. YORK ©, 











No, 2. Medium Fine Point. 


VERTICAL No‘2 
NEW . YORK 






NEW ie ve rey 


No. 4. Extra Fine Point 


The unprecedented success of the EaGie Verticac Pens is attested from the universal demand and the general satisfaction afforded by their use, 


The skilful preparation by which the Pens are made. h 


there is no make, Foreign or Domestic, that approaches tnem in point of excellence. 


EAGLE FLEXIBLE VERTICAL PENS FOR VERTICAL OR UNSHADED WRITING. 









EAGLE PENCIL CO. 
— VERTICAL N°5* 


NEw YORK 





No. 5. Medium Fine Point. 


as proven them unequaled for Duradility and Smoothness, and we can confidently assert ‘that 


£ PEN 
Tica PNG 





No, 6, Extra Fine Point, 


We have manufactured two styles of Flexible Verticalj|Pens, Nos.5and6. They can be used with perfect satisfaction both by the Correspondent and 


EAGLE STEEL PENS FOR VERTICAL OR SHADED WRITING. 


Of the many ope of Steel Pens that we manufacture for Slant or Shaded Writing, we can recommend the No. E 170 for Primary Grades, and the Nos 


the Scholar, 


E 120, E 400, E 410, 


WORKS: 
Nos. 703 to 72g East igth Street. 


460, E 470, E 480, for advanced or higher grades, 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY. 


Senp For SAMPLES. 


NEW YORK, 


OFFICE AND SALESROUM: 
377) 379 Broadway. 
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Write Wm. H. Waller, secretary school 
board. 

Bloomfield will build 
Write F. M. Henson. 

Lyons will build school-house. Write J. 
L. Rice, arch., Clinton. 

Rolfe will build school-house. Write A. 
L. Schultz. ; 

West Union will build school-house. 
Write Halvor Paulson. 

Thornton will build a new school. Write 
J. L. James. | 

Davenport will build a manual training 
school for boys for the Iowa Soldiers 
Orphans’ home. Write Clausen & Burrows, 
archs.—Will build a new school house. 
Write J. W. Ross, arch., Forrest block. 

Calmar will build a new school-house. 
Write F. W. Kinney, arch., Austin, Minn. 

Templeton will build school-house. 
Write P. W. Boos, sec’y. 

Mountayr will build school-house. Write 
L. Maloy. 

Bristow will build school-house. 

Iowa City wilt build State university. 
Write Proudfoot & Bird, archs., Des 
Moines. 

Renwick will build a new school in dis- 
trict No. 7, Vernon twp.; also bids'‘will be 
received for selling old one. Write Fred. 
Walker. 

Owasa will build a new school. Write 
Bruce & Stubbs, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

Kenwood Park will build an addition to 
school in Kenwood Park Independent 
school district. Write Ed. Dale, arch., 
Cedar Rapids. 

Indianapolis will build a new school. 
Write J. A. Brown, sec’y school board. 

Brighton will build a new school in White 
Oak school district, Dutch Creek twp. 
Write S. Augustine, pres. sch. bd. 

Onslow will build a new school. Write 
Jos. A. Paul, sec’y school board. 

Estherville will build a new school. 
Write clerk of the board. 

Keokuk will build a new school. Write 
O. W. Weyer, sec’y school board. 

Manning will build a two story frame 
addition to present school. Write Fred. 
Miller, sec’y school board. 

Kiron will build a school in Stockholm 
twp. Write G. A. Norelins, sec’y school 
board. 

Milford will build a new school in Ex- 
celsior twp. Write W. S. Osborn, sec’y 
school board. 

Latimer will build school-house. Write 
Harry E. Netcott, arch., Independence. 

Emerson will build school-house. Write 
Fisher & Lowry. archs., Omaha, Neb. 

Sutherland will build an addition to 
school-house. Write F. P. Burk. 

Dexter will build a new school. Write 
A. J. Hadley, sec’y school board. 

ellogg will build a new school in Rich- 
land twp. Write Wm. Robinson, sec’y 
school board. 

Arnoldspark will build a new school. 
Write I. J. Dennis, sec’y sch. bd. 

Early will build school-house. 


school-house. 


Ottumwa will build high school. Write 
E. E. McElroy, president board. 

Page will build school-house. Write E. 
J. Barris. 

Pleasanton will build school. Write 


clerk of Pleasanton Independent school 
district. 

Prairiesburg will build school. Write 
W. A. Fulkerson, arch., Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. 

Ulster will build school-house. 

Wellman will build school-house. 

Westside will build a school in sub-dis- 
trict No. 3. Write Wm. F. Malloy, secre- 
—- school board. 


hittemore will build a school. Write 
H. Klingelhofer. 
KANSAS. 
Iola will build school-house. Write C. 


W. Squires, Emporia. 

ay ei . Stanton, arch., Topeka, 
has plans for annex to St. Mary’s R. C. 
college. 

Olathe will build a new high school. 
Write Arch. George P. Washburn, 413 So. 
Main street, Ottawa. 


A Text-Book in Ethics for Schools. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“RIGHT LIVING.” 


By Susan H. Wrxon. 


The great question confronting humanity to-day is one of ethics. 
How to live honestly, nobly, and honorably is the grand object of being 


Price, 60 cents. Sample copy sent for go cents. Favorable terms for introduction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, - 


Boston and Chicago. 

















Pollard’s Pollard’s Fables and First Book 
Advanced Advanced Rhymes, for 
Speller..... Reader.... | First Reader Grade. Little Folks. 
‘13 ili Mailing Price : , 

Mailing Price, 30c. Mailing Price, 85c. Cloth, oot: , Seands, 400. Mailing Price, asc. 

A Speller that Superior full-page Large Type, A Practical 

Teaches Spelling Portraits of Authors Superb tilustrations Use of Phonics 
— =at “Classics which will — 

The only Speller which| This book contains | cultivate the ear for the Presenting in the sim- 
clearly a e | many of the choicest se/ec- | music of verse and will] plest form the first steps 
Principces of Spelling, | tions in Literature for| stimulate the imagina-| of pupils entering school 
Syllabication and Accent. | Schoel Reading. tion.” for the first time. 


A series of 28 Botanical Charts. 24 x 36 inches. 
Price (including iron tripod) $17.50. 


STUDIES IN PLANT LIFE. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, - - - « 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 


9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 





Chicago. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


SMITHS INTERMEDIAL COPY BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED WRITING PRIMER FOR BEGINNERS. 


Short: Course, Four Numbers. Regular Course, 
Eight Numbers. Writing Charts, Ten Numbers. 


AN INTERMEDIAL ROUND HAND "= WEey Orica NT ANP 


It is the business man’s style and should be the school-room style. 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. WRITE FOR INTRODUCTORY TERMS. 


H. P. SMITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


11 Bast 16th Street, New York City. 


COMBINATION REPORT AND PROMOTION CARD. 


A monthly 4-page report card—for 10 months—space for 
13 subjects. Reports attendance, deportment, tardiness, and 
is thus very complete. The other features also will recom- 
mend it to principals and teachers. Part of the card con- 
taining certificate of promotion and the full record for the 
year is given to the pupil at the end of the year, while the 
other part is retained by the teacher or principal. We 
recommend this card above anything we know of Price, 80 
cents a hundred, Samples free on‘application. 


KELLOGG’S MONTHLY REPORT CARDS. 


A very simple, concise card—z pages. Reports all essentia: 
facts—standing in each subject, attendance, tardiness, deport- 
ment. For 10 months. Price, 60 cts. a hundred. Samples free. 








x 

















E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. oth St., New York. 
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Swollen Neck 


Also Had Creat Difficulty With Her 
Heart — How Cured. 

“My daughter had aswollen neck and 
also heart trouble. After the least exertion 
she would breathe so hard she could be 
heard all over the room. She could not 
sweep the floor or even move her arms 
without affecting her heart. Her limbs 
were badly bloated. Her father insisted 
that she must take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and we gave her about six bottles, when 
she was cured, and there has been no re- 
turn of her ailments.””’ Mrs. Emma 
Tuomas, North Solon, Ohio. 


Hood's ‘pani: 
0Oo Ss parilla 
Isthe best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


" sy to buy, to take 
Hood’s Pills cas} to opatate asc. 











This Beautiful Boudor Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED. 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 


FRER with @6, $7, and $10 
orders. Now is your chance 
to get orders for our Teas, 
Coffees, etc. 
Roasted coffees, 14, 16, 18, and 20 cents 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound. 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 


you may select.—‘‘ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 and 33 Vesey eset, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Superintendent or Principal who has 
business ability and $5000, can learn of an 
opening to establish department with well- 





known publishing house. Salary and se- Ml 


curity. Address 
INTEGRITY—SCHOOL JOURNAL Office, 





Galena will build an annex to Peach 
Orchard school. Write Wm. F. Schrage, 
arch., 537 Sheidley building, Kansas City. 

Kansas City will build a school for 
Chelsea (suburb) school dist. Write Wm. 
E. Harris. 

Rosedale will build school-house; also 
addition to school-house. Write L. G. 
Middaugh, arch., 517 Massachusetts bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Coffeyville—Geo. S. Kolby, arch., will 
build additions to school-houses. 

KENTUCKY. 

Newhaven will build anew school. Write 
W. Burch. 

LOUISIANA. 

Jennings.—R. H. Hunt, arch., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., will build college. 

MAINE. 


Napipert will build school-house. Write 
W. E. Mansur, arch., Bangor. 

Oakland will build school-house; cost 
_— . Write A. G. Bowie, arch., Water- 
ville. 

Waterville will build improvements to 
high school. Write R. L. Proctor. 

« MARYLAND. 


Laurel will build high school. Write R.- 
W. Kerr, sec’y. 

Hagerstown will heat Howard street 
school-house. Write Geo. C. Pearson. 

Frederick will build  school-houses. 
Write C. C. Ausherman, clerk. 

Catonsville will build school-house. 
Write F. E. Davis, arch., Fayette street, 
Baltimore. 

Rockville will build an addition to their 
school-house. Write Wurthen & Brake, 
builders. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Chicopee will build school-house. Write 
G. P. B. Alderman, Holyoke. 

Lynn.—Penn Varney, arch., 44 Central 
square, has plans for parochial school- 
house for St. Joseph’s R.C.church. Write 
Rev. J. C. Harrington, pastor. 

East Boston will build high school. 
Write Thos. F Stranger, chairman. 

Springfield will make alterations and re- 
pairs to the high school.— Will erect Bright- 
wood school. Write B. Hammett Seabury, 
arch., Gill’s block.—Will build school- 
house. Write F. R. Richmond, arch. 

South Boston will build high school; 
also addition to Norcross school. 

Boston will build an addition to the Bow- 
ditch school on Green street, Jamaica 
Plain. Write board of education. 

Brookline will build school-house. Write 
Loring & Phipps, archs., Exchange bldg., 
Boston. 

Watertown will build 
Write Edward F. Porter. 


MICHIGAN. 


Menominee will build addition to school- 
house. Write board of education. 

Detroit will enlarge and remodel school- 
house. Write Harry J. Rill, arch—Will 
remodel school building. Write Malcom- 
son & Higginbotham, 53 Moffat bldg. 

Gladstone will build new school-house. 
Write C. A. Clark. 

Victory will build school-house. Write 
Alfred Dow, chrm. 

Ontonagon will build addition to school- 
house. Write Mead & White, archs., 
Lansing. 

Allegan wili build high sehool. Write 
Sidney J. Osgood, arch., Grand Rapids. 

Saginaw, E. S., will build new school- 
house. Write Qualmann & Heinemann, 
builders. 

East Jordan will build an annex to school 
building. Write W. A. Deane, arch., 
Traverse City, Mich. 

Powers will erect a school building, 
Write board of education. 

Owosso will erect an addition to Bryant 
school-house. Write board of education. 

South Haven will build a new school- 
house. Write F. S. Allen, arch., Joliet, 


school-house. 


Hancock will build an addition to their 
school-house. Write Alex. Craig. 


a 


NEW EDITION. 


A History of Art. 


For Schools, Seminaries and Colleges, 
and Art Students and Tourists 
in Europe. 


A brief history of Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting, and Music. By WILLIAM 
HENRY GOODYEAR, MA. 302: Iling- 
trations. 394 pages. 8vo. Cloth. $2.80, 
net. 


Goopyzar’s History or Art has long been re. 
cognized ag the best brief comprehensive work on 
the subject. The new edition, just issued, contains 
additional illustrated chapters om Modern Paioting 
and the History of Music. This bcok has been 
adopted for use by leading institutions all over the 
country. 


American Drawing Book 


By JOHN G. CHAPMAN, N.A. 


Illustrated quarto; 304 pages; Cloth; 
£3.50, met. : 





* Contains hundreds of valuable illustrations and 
a wealth of information. Stands as the pioneer of 
fine art drawing in America, and should be in the 
hands of allaspiring artists.°"—Zanerian Art CoL- 
LeGe, Co_umBus, O10, 


A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
156 Fifth Ave., ~ - NEW YORK. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Uncle Robert’s Geography 
By Francis W. Parker and Nellie L. Helm. 
Six books, first to sixth years (Appletons’ 


Home Reading Books.) Illustrated, 12mo, 
cloth. 








Book |. Playtime and Seedtime, - 32 cts., set. 
wee FS nthe Farm, - - - «- - 42 cts., net, 
“T1II, Uncle Robert’s Visit, - - §0CtS., met. 
“IV. The Work of Water and Wind. 

* V, Mountain Plain and Desert. 
“VI, Our Own Continent. 


Nature Study Readers 
By J. W. Troeger. 
Five books, second to sixth years (Apple- 


tons’ Home Reading Books.) Illustrated, 
12mo, 


Book I. Harold's First Discoveries, 30 Cts., net. 
* Ii, Harold’s Rambles, - - - 40CtS., net. 
“III, Harold’s Experiments, - - gocts., net. 


“IV. Harold’s Explorations, 
‘“* 'V. Harold’s Discoveries. 


An illustrated descriptive pamphlet of these 
books and other excellent supplementary 
readers will be sent free on application. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS. 


BOSTON CHICAGO’ 


NEW YORK. 


See 





To insert a pointed 
instrument and eject 
the pen from the 
holder, to prevent the 
ink from flowing back 
into the holder and 
soiling the fingers. 

Samples on receipt 
of return postage. 
Ask for Vertical Pens 
No. 87. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 








Buckeye Bell Foundry 
azen Cincinnati,Ohio, 


E.W. Vand Co. 
Best Pure Cop- iW 
Sr Cc al Cin. 





it Grade. Tone 
on America. 








Belis. Founders of Largest Bell 
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A vkin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever. 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
OR MAGICAL 


ORIENTAL CREAM, seavrieiee 


PuRIFIES As WELL a8 BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN, 
No OTHER COSMETIC WILL Do tr. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, Rasb, 
iseases, 


Po 


Skin d . 
aad biemish 


made no 
counterfeit oF simi- 
. The dis- 





as the t harm- ‘ 
ful of all the Skin preparations,” One bottle will last 
six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
removes superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
yell Des ists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
eU. 


., Canada and Euro: 
din N.Y. City at R. H. Macys, Stern’s, 


Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
ta"Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
BORATED 


ENNEN’ TALCUM 
is 1) | @ = 
‘POWDER 


if The only Talcum Powder witha 

national reputation as a perfect toi- 

letrequisite. Littlehigherin price, 

ta reason forit, This trade mark 

f@ on box cover is a guarantee of AB- 

SOLUTE PURITY, Take no sub- 

\if stitutes which are liable to do harm. 

NN For sale everywhere, or mailed on 
SOE BA receipt of 25 cents, (Free Sample. ) 
gs Gannann Mevwen Cuswicat Co., Newark, N.J 


Educate Your Children 
by Play. Make learning a pleasure and the 


lesson attractive by buying them 

Fireside Educational Card Games. 
(SOLD BY DEALERS.) Amuse and instruct at the same 
time; artistic and very entertaining ; adapted for all ages. 
Knowledge thus obtained is fixed in the mind. 

Our Union, StraAnNGE Preorie, WiLD ANIMALS, Waitx 
Squapron, Fi.aGs, Fraction-Piay, In tHe Wuitr-Hovuse, 
In Castie-Lanp, PopuLation, YounG Pror.x’s AuTHORS, 
“Yresipe AuTHoRS, THE MAYFLOWER, 25c. each. 

Nitrox (for children’s parties, etc., 4 tables), ARTists, 

Drxte-Lanp, Pokms, THe YELLOWSTONE, 35c. each. 

Wr Senp Free to intro- 

PECIAL duce our games a hand- 

some illustrated booklet 

oO FFE R ames and a coupon good 

lor 10c. in part payment 

of a sample game at your dealer's, or remit to us full price 

of any game and it will be mailed with coupon, booklet 
and list. Address Department E, 


THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to 
one. Methods ved 





V9 ; f 











sparetime only. Three courses, y 
business, college, *7//7/ 
to better 

cond nm and prospects 

dents and gruduates everywhere. 

8 years of success. Full particu- 

lars free. Sprague Correspondence 
Sehvol of Law, 246 Tel, Bidg., Detroit. 


THE ST. DENIS 


European PLAN 
Broadway and 11th Street, New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


DPOrehory: it 
a 0 un: 
ion and 








: 
: 





The popular reputation the St, Denis has 
red can be readily traced to its— 
Unique Location, Home-like Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, Courteous Ser 
and Moderate Prices. 


Ws. Tayior & Son, - Props. 
COOOEOOCOCOOOEOOOE©O 
006288088888 8E0008 
@ At the End of Your J ourney you will find H 
it a great convenience to go rigbt over to 


® The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


e Fourth Ave,, 41st and 42d Sts. 

r Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 

® Central for shopping and theatres, 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


° Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards § 


0000000808 


©G9000980008 





“Education by Play,” list of | $ 
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Young People’s Newspaper. 
“Sunbeams Magazine” has been pur- 


chased by Mr. Edward J. Wessels, presi- | 
dent of the Universe Publishing Company. | 
into | 
Many of our readers | 
know that “The Universe” is a weekly | 


“Sunbeams” has now been merge 
“The Universe.” 


newspaper, freely illustrated. The back- 
bone of the paper is “ Present day History.” 
by Mrs. G. H. Rosenfeld. It is published 
every Thursday at 150 Fifth ave., N. Y. 
Pictures for the School-Room. 

The great culture value of pictures is an 
undisputed fact and one that is recognized 
everywhere. That is the reason why the 
Perry pictures scored such a great success, 
They are cheap in price, but the quality is 
high. What is more, they are chosen with 
a special view to the needs of the school- 
room, and are arranged for all grades and 
subjects, including language, literature, 
history, geography, school-room decora- 
tion, etc. A two-cent stamp sent to the 
Perry Picture Co., Malden, Mass., will 
bring a sixteen-page illustrated catalogue. 


Confidential Beauty. 

“ My dear Mrs. Angel, let me congratu- 
late you on your beautiful and clear com- 
plexion, causing you to have so youthful 
an appearance. 1 mention this fact 
abruptly because those two gentlemen 
friends of yours that just passed up the 
Ave., remarked as they passed me, ‘B 
jove! isn’t Mrs. A—— stylish? Suc 

eautiful skin—her complexion is perfect, 
and she don’t look over thirty ;’ and more, 
but I could not hear what it was. This is 
pleasing to our sex, as you know; nowgive 
me my reward by telling the secret, my 
dear friend?” ‘ You are the dear, good 
friend of my life, Clara. For this bit 
of pleasantry I will give you my secret. 

For seventeen years I have used Dr. T. 
Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, the 
greatest purifier and beautifier of the skin 
in the world, the great preventive of those 
blemishes that cause premature appear- 
ance of age. It is my treat, my Angel, 
and here is Sherry’s.” 

The Proper Treatment of Headaches. 

J. Stewart Norwell, M.B., C.M., B.Sc., 
House Surgeon in Royal Infirmary, Edin- 
burg, Scotland, reports a number of cases 
of headache successfully treated, and ter- 
minates his article in the following lan- 
uage: 

“One could multiply similar cases, but 
these will suffice to illustrate the effects of 
Antikamnia in the treatment of various 
headaches, and to warrant the following 
conclusions I have reached with regard to 
its use, viz.: (a) It is a specific for almost 
every kind of headache. (b) It acts with 
wonderful rapidity. (c) The dosage is 
small. (d) The dangerous after-effects so 
commonly attendant on the use of many 
other analgesics are entirely absent. (e) It 
can therefore be safely put into the hands 
of patients for use without personal super- 
vision, (f) It cv be very easily taken, be- 
ing practically tasteless.’ 

During the Teetoing Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry Years by MILLIoNs of 
MoTHueRs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE Gus, ALLAys all 
Pain, CurEs Winp Co ic, and is the best 
remedy for DiarRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 


| 
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Don’t Buy... 


School Furniture until you have la 
seen the best. The | 


“Chandler’’ Adjustable | 


« 














| 
| 
Its | 
“cost” is slightly higher than | 
cheaper grades, BUT — it’s the | 
cheapest in the end. | 
Catalogues. | 


Is acknowledged the best. 


165 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


Henry M. MacCracken, LL.D., Chancellor. 


Offers the fullest opportunities 
for the study of PEpaGocy. Sixteen 
Courses. Year opens September 28. 
Professional Degrees granted. 
Scholarship advantages. For Cata- 
logue address the Dean, 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
University Building, New York City. 
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Sho leat Socks 


Por public or S 





$ 
; 


e private schools, lling, Let- 
ter Writing, English, Arithm Commer- 
cial Law, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 


keeping, Business, Pract and Pocket 


Dictionary. Illustrated catalogue free. ‘ 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK CO., 
Publishers, Cleveland, VU, 


CRC SUVVVVOV88E 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


ice, s 


















gre like Sapolio-They waste  j, 
themselves to make the world <i: 
brighter. SAPOLIO is the .2 

selectric light of house-cleaning: 
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THE STUDENTS’ 


Edited by R. P. Halleck 


NEW YORK 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 


SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS: 


SELECTIONS FROM 


Dryden, Burns, Wordsworth and Browning 


Edited by Geo. A. Watrous, Utica Free Academy. 


Cooper's The Last of The Mohicans. 


, Louisville High School. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., Publishers. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 





PROGRESSIVE TEXT-BOOKS. 





MAY’S SERIES OF PHYSIOLOGY 





MAY'S PRIMARY PHYSIOLOGY { 


WILLIAM WOO 


43-45-47 Bast Tenth Street, = 


COMPRISING 


MAY'S HUMAN ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE { Practical tessons 
upon these subjects, expressed in accordance with 


MODERN METHODS OF TEACHING. 
Send for Circular. 


Simple lessons profusely illustrated. 
Health exercises for young children. 


D & COMPANY, 


- NEW YORK. 





4 
ut 


originals, 


simple, natural order, seems of 


The Little Artis 


HE “LITTLE ARTIST” is designed for the use of teachers in the 
Kindergarten, the Connecting Class, and in the lower grades of the 
Public School. It isa simple, practical book of Water Color Work for 
children, and is made particularly attractive in that it contains twelve colored 
plates of rare beauty, which are the exact reproduction of their water color 


‘o the teacher of water colors, 
meets all the requirements of simplicity and frankness, combined with cor- 
rectness and attractiveness. We shall publish, October 1st, a charming book 
called ‘*‘ Nature Songs for Children,’’ composed by Fanny Snow Knowlton, 


Size 12x14. Price, 75 Crs. Posraacz, 15 Crs. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


By Marion Mackenzie & 3 2 
es SF SF SS With an Introduction by 
Constance Mackenzie Dueham: 


some guide to a course of lessons given in 
absolute necessity. The “Little Artist’’ 


SPRINGFIELD, ASS. 





HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. 

Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to 
$x.5e, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 
TRANSLATIONS. 
INTERLINEAR. | LITERAL. 


Catalogue free—send for one. | Davin MOK ay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET 6T., PHILADELPH 1A 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
New Copyright Introductions—New Type—Good 
Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 





TOILET 





We 


tory 
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New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 












the best paper and the most satisfac- 


DAPER 


equip colleges and schools with 





fixtures for supplying it.vtstet 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 


. W. PAPER CO., 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


San Francisco London Paris Berlin 


























You Will Soon Need 


Quantrell’s Pocket Class Book 
Contains space in which 3,300 daily recita- 
tions may be made. Ten month's arking 
with but one Writing of the name.—Flexible 
cloth—Handy—Neat—Serviceable. Price 
go cents. 2 or more, 25 cents each. Speci: 
men pages, free. 


Report Cards. 
We carry a large variety to meet all re- 
quirements. Prices, from 50 cents to $1.00 
per too. Send for samples. 


Betz’ Physical Culture Books 
Are now in use in all Indian Schools under 
charge of the U. S. Government. 


Book I. Free Gymnastics, 75 cents. 
** i. Tactics, te 
“Ii. Light Gymnastics, 75 ‘ 

The three for $2.00. 

School Singing Books. *"" 
We have a large variety. Prices, 5 cts. 
apiece upward to 35 cents. All advertised 
in our catalogue for teachers. Send for it, 


A. FLANAGAN, 267 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Boston, Mass, 


Largest in the world. Chas, Wesley Emerson, Pres. 
Send for circular. 





The Largest Manufacturers of Athletic and Bicycle 
Supplies and Uniforms in the World. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 


“Tue NaMg THe GUARANTER” 


Official Outfitters to the Leading Colle 
Athletic Chub, and School Teams cf the UeSs. 


Every Requisite for Base Ball, 
Athletic Sports, and Pastimes. 


The Spalding Official League Ball 


adopted by National, Minor, College, and School 
Leagues. Base Ball Uniforms, Bats, Gloves, Mits, 
Chest Protectors, Shoes, etc. 


A 
rs SPALDING CHAINLESS t Chain | 1898 


BLUE RACER (Chain) MODELS 


THE SPALDING 
THE SPALDING ROAD WHEEL (Chain) 
Send for Illustrated Ca.alogue ofall Athletic Sports. 


A.G.SPALDING & BROS., 


New York. Chicago. 
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